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SUMMER 


SALE 


TELEVISION 
RADIOGRAMS 


| RECORD-PLAYERS 


Imhof's Summer Sale starts 9.30 am. 8th August 


... bargains galore, fantastic reductions... 


Write or ’phone for our Sale List : 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford Street, W.C.1. MUSeum 7878 
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Great artists are heard at their best on Decca long playing ffrr records 


BEETHOVEN Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 61 


MISCHA ELMAN 


with THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


conducted by GEORG SOLTI 


1G Wis ielers) 





The Decca Record Company Limited. 1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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TO SAFEGUARD 

AGAINST BREAKAGES 

@ KNOW WHICH 
RECORD IS WHERE 

@ AND TO CARRY 

WHERE YOU WILL 
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WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND NAME AND ADDRESS OF NEAREST RETAILER. 


HENRY ELWIN LTD @ MAKERS OF TOP QUALITY RECORD CASES 





(INCLUDING LONG PLAYING), ALBUMS, 
NOTTINGHAM DEPT. M.I. 


CABINETS AND COVERS. 











> 15 minutes a day— 


Sit down with the Assimil course in 
the quiet of your own room, give 
the language 15 minutes a day — about 
| the time it takes to smoke a cigarette — 
in three months you will have a good 
> practical knowledge of your selected 
language. Assimil is a vital method 
that teaches you languages as they are 
_ spoken, without the drudgery of 
learning by heart. Assimil books alone 





t 


ASSiMiL is ideal for business or pleasure. 























THE EASY ASSaMial. way 


or preferably a combination of Books 
and Records, give you a thoroughly 
practical and satisfying means of home 
study. Assimil has been for over a 
quarter of a century recognised on 
the Continent as the easiest and 
most modern method of learning 
languages. It is a great success. Try it, 
and you will become an enthusiast. 











ASSIMIL COURSES...... F; SEND COUPON OR CALL— a 
RENCH GERMAN Assi seman Deve 14 renbrie 

Courses are also available . 363-267 Ontord e taseen, WA, MAYfair 120 | 
for those whose native tongue {TALIAN /N RUSSiqy 1AM INTERESTED IN a meee | | 
is not English. oe “Ng LANGUAGE | 
ot Lig NAME 

Easy terms available for all the eourses. ADDRESS rs l 
2 | 
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The criterion, as always, is that the reproduced 
sound shall be the closest approach to the 
original—that the enjoyment and appreciation of 
music may be unimpeded. This is reflected 
throughout the design of the QUAD Il. It is 
reflected, too, in the’straightforward and 

logical system of control, achieved without the 
sacrifice of a single refinement or adjustment — 
capable of contributing to the final objective. 
The QUAD Il, for convenience of installation, is 
constructed in two units—the main amplifier 
and the control unit. Each is complementary to 
the other, offering in complete form the 

best which present techniques can devise. 


Acousticat) 


The GRAMOPHONE 













CORRECT 
/ MATCHING 
FOR ANY 
PICKUP BY 
PLUG-IN UNITS 





QUAD II AMPLIFIER 


QUAD 11 CONTROL UNIT 


/ CORRECT 


/ EQUALISATION 






FOR EVERY 
RECORDING 


INPUTS FOR 
/ FM, AM, MIC., 
AND TAPE, 
AS WELL AS 
TAPE 
TAKE-OFF 














Send for illustrated brochure. 


ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED, 


HUNTINGDON, HUNTS. Tel. : Huntingdon 361 
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Yowll find the RIGHT record at 


W. H. BARNES LTD. 


425 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAY 4233 
172 Kensington High St., W.8. WES 0791 
Croydon : 38 George Street. CROydon 1336 
Hammersmith : 37 King Street. RiVerside 1417 
Elephant & Castle : 64 London Road. WATerloo 5477 
Stratford : 338 High Street. MARyland 2275 
Ilford : 135 High Road. ILFord 0446 


East Ham : 64 High Street North. GRAngewood 0310 Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality 
Deptford : 499 New Cross Road. TiDeway 3767 


A new Radiogram 


Specialists in High Quality Reproduction for over 20 years 


Kae KKK Ke KKK KK kK kK OF 


, The Super 3 


KX KKK KKK KH HK KH HK HF 
We guarantee that this will be the 
FINEST Radiogram you have ever heard 


A beautifully styled and well-made cabinet finished in 
Mahogany or Walnut veneer. 

Twin speaker system with cross-over network incor- 
porating the WHARFEDALE Golden 10” (cloth suspension) 
and special TWEETER unit with aluminium voice coil in a 
heavily lagged acoustic chamber. 

The ARMSTRONG 8-watt push-pull chassis incor- 
porating negative feedback and independ2nt Bass and Treble 
lift and out controls—a worthy successor in the long line of 
tried and proven Armstrong radio chassis. 

The latest COLLARO RC54 High Fidelity Auto- 
changer with Turnover Crystal Pickup and Sapphire Stylus. 


82 guineas 


We shall be glad to give you a demonstration of this and other 
models in our range at our Warlters Road show-rooms (open and he GUARANTEE : All our models are sold under full 
9-6 oe Weekdays = ws, If you are unable to — | and unconditional money back guarantee of satis- 
en oe for descriptive literature mentioning The ARMSTRONG Fi. Sb Toner Me: faction. a vee facilities are available. 

’ | signed to give the FULL benefit of the Other Radiograms STANDARD 69 gns. 
TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME. Your money will be returned | superb V.H.F. transmission will be fitted | in our range TWIN 7 gns. 
if for any reason you are not satisfied after 7 days’ trial. | if specified (£21 extra). | 


ARMSTRONG WIRELESS & TELEVISION CO. LTD. : Warlters Road, Holloway, N.7 : Telephone: NORth 3213 
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Order personally or by post 
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First things last! 


We freely confess that when we began planning the Tannoy high-fidelity Domestic Sound System, 
we did not contemplate designing and manufacturing our own phono-cartridge. 
After all, there were several excellent cartridges already on the market. We changed our 
minds when the first power amplifier and ‘ Autograph’ pre-amplifier began to 
emerge from the assembly lines. It was evident that the almost uncanny faithfulness of the 
amplifying chain, ending with the now world-famous Dual Concentric Speaker, justified the use 
of a cartridge of more than ordinary ‘freedom’. Our engineers therefore set 


about the task of designing a | 
; . i 
cartridge which was free to extract, 


and pass on, everything from the 
recorded groove without any spurious = > SPECIFICATION 
effects or blanketing resonances. 

The result is the Tannoy 


Variluctance Cartridge ...a precision Every cartridge hand-made and laboratory tested 
: Frequency response within 2 dB to 16,000 K.C. 
transducer which would be No resonant peaks 


! 
| 
| 
| 
No undamped resonances in sub-supersonic range 
completely wasted on any but the | iitasieiiasinaiiliatinne 
very finest of high-fidelity | Stylus assemblies completely independent 

| Instantaneous replacement of stylii without use of tools 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


reproducing equipment. Optimum lateral to vertical compliance ratio 
Very low effective dynamic mass 

Output : 20 mV at 12 cm. per second 
Termination load : 50,000 ohms. 

Tracking weight : 6 grams for all discs 


Available with either diamond or sapphire styli 


’ TAN a OY ‘ VARILUGTANCE Phono-Cartridge 


Practitioners in Sound 





TANNOY PRODUCTS LIMITED, WEST NORWOOD, LONDON, SE27 Tel: Gipsy Hill 1131 
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Our Post Free new L.P’s are GUARANTEED 


S L a Ue- (a) unplayed, untouched 
(b) rigidly examined by two Inspectors for 
Se a [ ed / perfection and if passed 100% 
e (c) Stave-Sealed and dated 


/ NOTE—Our incomparable Stave-Sealed L.P’s are supplied in two categories—(1) with our inner 
\ Polythenes and (2) with inner rice-paper bags. Just state which you prefer when ordering. 











* also—we have hundreds of slightly-used L.P’s for sale (S.A.E. for Catalogue). 


* and—we purchase your slightly-used L.P’s for highest prices (send 
discs or write for quotation). We also purchase 78 rpm 
Classical Vocals and certain instrumentals (send details 


HENRY STAVE & COMPANY firstly please). 


(The Connoisseurs’ Postal Service) 


70 HAMPDEN WAY, LONDON * finally—we can supply our incomparable new L.P’s 


in exchange with your slightly-used L.P’s (or 








N.14 with certain Classical Vocals and Instru- 
(ENTERPRISE 3668) mentals). GENEROUS ALLOWANCES. 
OUR 12” 10" =” | OUR RICE- 12” 10” OUR OUTER 12” 10” 


POLYTHENES 4/6 3/6 2/6 doz. PAPER BAGS 2/- 1/6 doz. l CELLOPHANES 3/6 3J/- doz. 











Whartfe dale IM aa “— -_ IT 




















aianaae* ial FOR USE AT FREQUENCIES ABOVE 

Weight _... = $5 ste s. 13 ozs. 

cin algae 3000 C/S ON F.M. TRANSMISSIONS & 
one Diameter ... bh a a 

Baffle Spenting re se ... 3” diameter WIDE RANGE RECORD REPRODUCTION 

Flux Density — ce ... over 13,000 gauss 

Total Flux ae mr ... 54,000 

Power Handling Capacity ... 5/6 watts above 1000c/s 30 


Weight of cone & coilassembly 1} grammes 
Price £5 plus £1.13.3 Purchase Tax 


25 
20 


SPECIAL OFFER. During the months of August and 15 

September, 1955, we are prepared to convert Super 5 units 10 : 
SUPER 3 

to the new Super 3 model at a nominal price of 15s. Od. a 

After this period the cost of conversion will be 30s. 0d. 0 Racereetessnne. 








(Packing and carriage included.) 


Kes 4 5 S yy & Ke/s 15 20 


WHARFEDALE WIRELESS WORKS LTD RESPONSE 317 wi Be osservep 
IDLE e BRADFORD e YORKSHIRE THAT 30° OFF AXIS THE RESPONSE IS 





Telephone: Idle 1235/6 (2 lines). Telegrams: Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford WELL MAUSTAINED UP TO [2 KC/S 
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| More evidence of EAR leadership "iiiecem 


rT 


The ideal second gramophone ! 


—for holidays, parties, etc. 








Really something to get excited about, this brilliant 
E‘A‘R development provides you with an excellent 
“second string”? to your permanent installation. De- PRICE ONLY 
signed and produced in the E‘A‘R Tradition of high 
performance and outstanding appearance, the MASCOT 
is compact and light enough to be carried anywhere. 






WEIGHT ONLY 








If proof were necessary of E:A-Rs leadership in the Page 
field of Record Reproducers, the MASCOT supplies it. 1 B 
For A.C. mains, 200-250v. 50 cycles. Size 12”x 10” x 5”. . 
3 Speeds 
Plays all sizes—7 in., 10 in., 
and 12 in. 


Miniature in everything... 
performance! 


E-A:R High Fidelity CONCERT REPRODUCER 

A superb High Fidelity instrument in a beautifully styled 

accoustically treated cabinet. Collaro 3-speed changer. 

—— push-pull output. Independent Bass and Treble 
ost. 


Price : 48 gms. Transcription Model 55 gns. 


E-A:R High Fidelity A750 


This is the portable which has won a world-wide reputa- 
tion for real High Fidelity performance. Latest Collaro 
3-speed mixer changer. Independent Bass & Treble Boost. 


Price : 30 gns. P750 (Non-Auto) 26 gns. 


Full size elliptical speaker 
Turnover Pickup 

Fully variable Volume and Tone 
Controls 

E-A‘R Amplifier 

Covered in washable ‘‘ Rexine ” 














E-A’R BANTAM AUTO 


Ample volume from all records. Plays with 
the lid closed. Collaro 3-speed mixer changer. 
Studio turnover head. Finished in attractive 
two-tone Rexine. 


Price ; 21 gns. 
Non-Auto Bantam 16 gns. 





Write for full details of the complete E-A°R Range of 
Record Reproducers and the E:‘A‘R High Fidelity 
Amplifiers. 





All prices include tax where applicable. 





WE SHALL BE AT THE 






Made for you: by Gramophone Specialists 






“\ EARLS COURT 
Aug 24-Sept 3 ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


THE SQUARE : ISLEWORTH : MIDDLESEX 
STAND NO. 216 Telephone : PROspect 4466 (5 lines) Telegrams:: Microgram, Put, London 
Factory : 274 Worton Road « Isleworth - Middlesex 
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Brilliant Recordings of Unusual Appeal 





Symphony for Wind Instruments—R. Strauss 


Karl Haas conducting the London Baroque Ensemble... PMA1006 
Concerto for Harpsichord and Fortepiano in E flat 

George Malcolm and Lionel Salter —C.P.E. Bach 
Concerto for Two Harpsichords and Strings in C minor 
Lionel Salter and Charles Spinks —F. S. Bach 
both with the London Baroque Orchestra 

EO | ORC ae ee eee Serene ay PMA1009 


Song of Thanksgiving—Vaughan Williams 

Sir Adrian Boult conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Luton Choral Society, Section of Luton Girls Choir 

with Betty Dolemore (sopRANO) and Robert Speaight (SPEAKER) 
The Lark Ascending—Vaughan Williams 

Jean Pougnet and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult ..PMB1008 
Partita in D—Dittersdorf 

Karl Haas conducting the London Baroque Ensemble 

Six Notturni for Voices and Woodwind—Mozart 
Emerentia Scheepers (soprano), Monica Sinclair 
(MEZZO-SOPRANO), Geraint Evans (BARITONE) with members of 
the London Baroque Ensemble conducted by Karl Haas PMB1008 


Ae 





Hear these units for yourself—together with other High Fidelity equipment 
by Leak, Tannoy. Goodmans. Collaro, Decca, Rogers, Pamphonic—in 
Musicraft’s modern showrooms. 


Musicraft . 


Tel. SOU 3828 


SOUTHALL - MIDDLESEX - 
Buses : 83, 105, 120, 607 » Western Region Trains. 


2022 HIGH STREET - 
Opposite Town Hall : 





& 


The Gambler—Four Portraits—Prokofiev 

Alexis ; La Grand’mére ; Le Général ; Pauline ; Dénouement 
Colas Breugnon Suite — Kabalevsky : 

Overture ; Féte Populaire ; Fleur publique ; Insurrection 
Wilhelm Schiichter conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra 


‘ . PMC1007 
Skazka— (Fairy Tale)—Rimsky-Korsakov 


Snegourochka (Snow Maiden)—Suite—Rimsky -Korsakov 
Anatole Fistoulari conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra 
PMD1028* 


*( Available September) 





PARLOPHONE 


335 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


THE PARLOPHONE CO LTD.. RECORD DIVISION, 
8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET. LONDON, W.1 


=o eSeSea 





F.M. Equipment 


BY ARMSTRONG 


A 10 AMPLIFIER F.M. 56 TUNER 


This outstanding ones oe a fre- @ Coverage 85-95 mc/s. 
quency response of 15-30, cs @ Permeability tuning. 
—— 1 db. Power output 10-12 @ Freedom from drift. 
The A.10 and the F.M.56 used in @ Automatic limiting. 
conjunction will give you the last @ Magic eye tuning. 
word in quality reception. The @ AF. attenuator. 
control panels of both are 93 in. by 3 see HT 1 k 
5} in. and finished in Florentine @ 3 position H.T. supply socket. 
bronze. £21.0.0 (INC. TAX) 
AMPLIFIER £19.15.0 
CONTROL UNIT... #£9.15.0 e °® 
A » e & 
. € 
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A NEW EXPERIENCE IN SOUND 


AWAITS YOU AT THE RADIO SHOW 
AT STAND I10 and DEMONSTRATION ROOM D6 


WHERE YOU CAN HEAR 








ores guemevnt ones 








THE RCA Aighfidelity 


AMPLIFIER DESIGNED 





AND CUSTOM BUILT IN 
GT. BRITAIN FOR 


DISCRIMINATING MUSIC 





LOVERS 


RCA 


PHOTOPHONE LIMITED 
An Associate Company of Radio Corporation of America ‘i 
LINCOLN WAY, WINDMILL ROAD, SUNBURY-ON-THAMES, MIDDLESEX 














MAIN AMPLIFIER 
Output. 12 watts rated. Peak in excess 
of 20 watts over 20-25,000 c/s. 

Distortion. Total harmonic less than .1% 
at 10 watts—700 cycles. 

Noise Level. 85 DB below rated output. 
Damping Factor. 50—also variable damp- 
ing factor through positive to negative 
values. 

Frequency Response. 
20—25,000 c/s. +0.5DB | 
Feedback. 40 DB total. 
Output Impedances. 
15 ohms. 

Input Voltage. 1|.2 v for rated output. 
Ancillary Power Supplies. 375 volts 
30 milliamps, 6.3 volts 3 amps available 
for VHF Tuner, Pre-amplifier and Tape 
Reproducer amplifier. 

Power Consumption. 130 watts at full 
load. AC Input 100/150 and 200/250 voits. 
PRE-AMPLIFIER 

Inputs—Magnetic Pickup 

B.78. 16 mv input for rated output. 300 c/s 
Turnover. Flat above 500 c/s. 

A.78. 14 mv input for rated output. 500 c/s 
Turnover. 16 DB Roll-off at 10 K c/s. 

L.P. 13.5 mv input for rated output. 500 c/s 
Turnover. 12 DB Roll-off at 10 K c/s. Flat- 
tened LF at 50 c/s to + 13 DB. 

R.LA.A. 11.5 mv input for rated output. 500 
c/s Turnover. 14 DB Roll-off at 10 K c/s. 3 
DB Flattening at 50 c/s 


Within 0.2 DB 
0—60000 c/s. 


4 ohms, 7 ohms. 


Crystal Pickup .35 volt with inbuilt equal- 

isation from constant amplitude output co 

constant velocity output enabling switched 

replaying characteristics to be accurately 

employed. 

Radio/Tape High Level 200 mv. 

characteristic. Low Level 50 mv. 

characteristic. 

Microphone 6.5 mv for rated output. Flat 

characteristic. 

Mixer Facilities for microphone input; with 

radio/tape/gramo inputs. 

Output. 1.2 volts from cathode follower 

stage. 

Tape Recording Output. | .2 volts cathode 

follower independent of monitoring. 

Bass & Treble. Plus and minus 14 DB at 

50 c/s and 10,000 c/s. 

Volume. Twin ganged control giving 

correct gradation. ; 

Low-Pass Filter. 

5 Kes. and Flat. 

High-Pass Filter. 

below 20 ¢/s. 

Filter Slope. Variable to 35 DB per octave, 

Power Requirements. 375 v/7 ma. 

6.3 v/1 amp. 
Price £48 0 0 complete 


Flat 
Flat 


Switched 10 Kes, 7 Kes, 


Inbuilt, attenuating 


eee EVM irre 
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EPs YOU MUST eens 


i5 minutes 


playing time 


“*THE MUSIC 
OF ROMBERG ” 
Softly as in a morning sunrise 
Lover, come back to me 
{both from “* New Moon”) 
Drinking Song 


} == : and his Orchestra 

(from the “ Student Prince’) / Ti- aa “The King of the Mambo 

One alone ff! ¢ St. Louis Blues Mambo 

(from “ The Desert Song’Y GZ Mambo En Sax 
4p sFATS” WALLER Skokiaan 


7EG8092 9 
i é ‘ Fats’ Magic Piano” Ballin’ the Jack 
=“ " 7EG8104 
Georgia on my mind 


Rockin’ Chair 

Carolina Shout 

Ring dem bells 
7EG8098 


«¢PREZ” PRADO 


GLENN MILLER 
and his Orchestra 
“ That Miller Music” 


Wham 
The little man who wasn’t there 
{ guess I’ll have to dream the rest 
When the roses bloom again 


7EG8097 ae 
jy \ 
Y 
y \ 


GOODMAN TRIO 


After you’ve gone 
Body and Soul; Who 
Someday Sweetheart 


7EG8095 


SHORTY ROGERS 
ANDRE PREVIN 





Yf 
ORCHESTRA NS 


=~ 


[t’s Delovely; Porterhouse => 
Heat Wave; 40° Below y 
7EG8099 


“HIS MAST VOICE’ 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


7’ 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON W.! 
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Sir Arnold Bax 


I invite the attention of our readers to 
the letter of Mr. Clifford W. Gillam in 
which he pleads for recognition by the 
recording companies of the music of Arnold 
Bax. I have from time to time during the 
last thirty years commented on the neglect 
of a great British composer’s work, but the 
neglect has endured. 

Throughout the early life of THE 
GRAMOPHONE I was for ever begging for the 
recording of unrecorded music. In those 
days we had to plead for Brahms and 
Beethoven, and it will always be a pride for 
me to remember how nobly the readers of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE rallied to the support of 
the neglec:ed composer. I do hope that the 
many, many more readers we have to-day 
will make it possible for us to boast that 
Tue GRAMOPHONE is still able to make its 
influence felt as representative of musical 
opinion. THE GRAMOPHONE has done so 
much in the past in that way. 

The argument for recording the music of 
Arnold Bax has been well set forth by Mr. 
Gillam, and there is nothing for me to add 
except my warm endorsement of what he 


In your issue of December, 1953, you paid 
tribute to Sir Arnold Bax and said: ‘*‘ The 
recorders have not taken as much advantage 


of his works as they deserved ”’. In the same 
issue Mr. Burnett James also deplored the 
neglect of Bax’s music by the Gramophone 
Companies. Now, nearly two years after 
Sir Arnold’s death, the situation is no 
better. It is true that there are two per- 
formances of Tintagel to choose from, but 
this is the only one of Bax’s major works to 
have anpeared on LP, and not even the 
grea‘ vst Bax enthusiast requires two Tintagels 
when other fine works remain unrecorded. 
On the debit side must be set the deletion 
of Symphony No. 3 and of the English 
Music Society’s fine album, which went the 
way of all 78s at the beginning of this year. 
The fact is that one of the greatest of our 


Incorporating VOX . 
Edited by SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE . 


THE RADIO CRITIC . 
CHRISTOPHER STONE 


BROADCAST REVIEW 
London tditor CECIL POLLARD 


Music Editor ALEC ROBERTSON 
Editorial Office The Glade, Green Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex 


Subscription Office 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 


Trade Office 11 Greek Street, London, W.1! 


EDITORIAL 


composers is now almost unrepresented in 
the catalogues of the record Companies. 

Enquiries to the Companies show that 
the reason, either stated or implied, is that 
Bax’s music is not considered “‘ a commercial 
proposition”. «This attitude is rather 
puzzling. Are records of Gregorian Chant, 
of inferior 18th-century composers, or of 
the atonalists, really, ‘‘ commercial proposi- 
tions’? ? I imagine that the Companies 
hardly expect to make their profits on such 
records, but they probably feel that they 
have some moral obligation to issue them, 
and the big sales. of their popular records 
enable them to do so. If this is so, why do 
they not feel the same obligation to do 
justice to Bax ? There is a vicious circle 
which must be broken somewhere, and the 
best way is surely to issue records of some 
of Bax’s major works. These records would 
stimulate interest in Bax’s music generally, 
and the Companies would eventually reap 
their reward. 

However, the Companies want evidence 
of the demand for Bax recordings, and I 
suggest that we give it to them. Some 
music-lovers have now decided that there 
should be an Arnold Bax Society, the main 
aim of which will be to sponsor Bax records, 
and we have already gained the support of 
several persons distinguished in the arts. 
Our immediate. aim is to persuade a 
Company: to issue one of the Symphonies 
(probably the Fifth), but for an orchestral 
record we need to guarantee a sale of at 
least a thousand. We feel sure that there 
must be at least a thousand persons willing 
to buy such a record, so we do appeal to all 
music-lovers to write to me, promising to 
buy at least one,.copy of a Bax record. 
Anyone who sends such a promise will be 
considered a member of the Arnold Bax 
Society. Some persons may be able to help 
by promising to buy several copies of the 
first record, and we hope to arrange that 
any such copies not personally required by 
the purchaser shall be presented, in the 
name of the donor, to educational institu- 
tions in various parts of the world. 

Some readers of THE GRAMOPHONE may 
feel unwilling to commit themselves to 
buying a work they may not have heard 
often, if at all, and to them we would like 


Harrow, 


Middl Tel ph 


: WORDSWORTH 2010 
Telephone : GERRARD 0850 





to suggest that they would be giving them- 
selves the pleasure of getting to know some 
of the most original and enjoyable music 
written this century—if we may trust the 
opinions of most critics and musicians. 
Moreover, they would be helping to make 
amends for the neglect which shadowed the 
last years of this great man. John Keats, as 
long ago as 1819, wrote: ‘“‘ One of the 
reasons that the English have produced the 
finest writers in the world is, that the 
English world has ill-treated them during 
their lives and foster’d them after their 
deaths ”. How true this is of some of our 
composers too. Now that Arnold Bax is no 
longer with us it is the duty of those who 
are concerned for the honour of British 
music to do what they can to foster his 
great work. 

At the time of writing, the following 
persons have kindly agreed to support our 
appeal by becoming Vice-Presidents of the 
Society: Sir Arthur Bliss (Master of the 
Queen’s Music), John Christie Esq., Charles 
Groves Esq., Sir Compton Mackenzie, Mr. 
Edmund Rubbra, Rudolf Schwarz, Esq., 
and Dr. R. Vaughan Williams. Dr. Rubbra 
wrote: “‘I am very glad to learn that a 
move is being made towards remedying 
what is a scandalous hiatus in English 
recorded music ”’. 

It now depends on all those who sym- 
pathise with our aims to send their promises. 
If it should not be possible to acknowledge 
each letter personally, we wish to thank in 
advance all those who will kindly take the 
trouble to write. 

Downsview, Kings Barn Lane, 

Steyning, Sussex. 
Currrorp W. GILLam 


Record Repertoire 
jN his May Letter from America Harold 
Schonberg wrote of ‘*. . . some uncertainty 
in the record industry. The lot of many of 
the small independents, according to some 
experts who should know, is becoming 
precarious. Up to last year there still 
remained a market for esoterica ; but by 
now much of the esoterica has been 
recorded, and some of the small companies, 
turning to the standard repertoire, find they 
cannot compete with the star names of the 
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major companies. There is talk of mergers, 
and already Haydn Society and Urania 
have amalgamated. Others may follow 
suit ”’. 

If by “ esoterica” is meant music not 
only outside the standard repertoire of 
concert hall and opera house, but unlikely 
to be popular even if introduced cautiously 
(as is the way of concert promoters) into 
that repertoire, I have only to say that there 
is still an enormous amount of music back- 
wards from Bach and forwards from Strauss 
which waits to be recorded, and quite a lot 
also of Bach and even more of Handel. 

I took the opportunity, with Mr. Schon- 
berg’s remarks in mind, of having a look 
through the April 1955 edition of the 
Schwann monthly catalogue and seeing 
how the esoterica had fared. Five of the 
greatest figures of the golden age of poly- 
phony were Josquin des Prés, Palestrina, 
Victoria, Lassus and Byrd. Recordings 
listed under their names number respectively 
2, 6, 3, 2, 2, which, in view of the hundreds of 
works each wrote, hardly suggests that 
these gold mines have been worked out. 

Stravinsky, Debussy, Sibelius, Falla and 
Vaughan Williams fare nobly by comparison. 

The public for what I am afraid is still 
thought of as “ old ”’, that is archaic, music, 
is never, of course, likely to be large ; but 
one would like to believe that it was slowly 
increasing and, if the smaller companies go 
out of business, that the large companies 
“0 not entirely neglect so vast and rich a 

eld. 

It will not do, however, to throw this 
music on the market in any old way. The 
right acoustic for it needs to be carefully 
studied ; monotony, and above all a mere 
studio presentation of church music, need 
to be avoided. There are not, perhaps, 
many choirs in the world to-day with the 
knowledge and ability to tackle this difficult 
but rewarding music; but they do exist, 
and some of them have not yet been 
recorded. 

The larger public remains, also, indifferent 
or hostile to much contemporary music, 
and Mr. Schonberg’s account, in his letter 
this month, of an extensive Columbia issue 
of modern American music would not 
exactly cause a rush to the record dealers. 
The music recorded may, of course, be of 
greater value than he seems to think, but 
here again great care is needed in the choice, 
and juxtaposition, of contemporary pieces 
if the public are to be won over. In this 
country we could begin to repair omissions 
in this field some way back, and so at a safe 
distance. At present, to mention only a 
few works, we have none of the following 
on disc. Elgar’s Second Symphony, Delius’s 
Seadrift, Ireland’s Piano Concerto: and prac- 
tically no Bax, Howells, Bantock or Holst. 

Bax’s In the faery hills or November Woods 
(to say nothing of the Symphonies), 
Howells’s Hymnus Paradisi, Bantock’s Pierrot 
of the Minute Overture, or the Sappho songs 
(which need a luscious-sounding contralto), 
Holst’s Egdon Heath or Savitri, surely these 
ought not to be neglected ; and there are 
songs, chamber music, piano music, by all, 
or nearly all, these composers in which 
most of us could take real pleasure. And 
where, it suddenly occurs to me in thinking 
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about piano music, are Scriabin’s fine 
Twenty-Four Preludes, Liadov’s charming 
pieces, Rachmaninov’s Corelli Variations ? 
And so one might continue for a long while. 

In the field of opera I should like to find 
recorded Humperdinck’s Kénigskinder, Mas- 
cagni’s Iris and Zanetto (a perfect little work 
for the gramophone), Bruneau’s Le Réve, 
Massenet’s Jongleur de Notre Dame, Donizetti’s 
Lucrezia Borgia, Bellini’s La Sonnambula, 
Gluck’s two Iphigenias and Armide, Britten’s 
Peter Grimes and Rape of Lucretia, to put 
down some of the operas that came at 
random into my head, and leaving out 
those that I know are on the way. 

All this goes to show that there is plenty 
of music waiting to be tapped, and though I 
am personally not in favour of “ complete 
editions ’’—because all composers nod at 
times—I should like to see recorded really 
representative and carefully planned col- 
lections of Lieder by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Hugo Wolf, and by some of the 
lesser figures in this field, Liszt, Franz, 
Jensen, Joseph Marx, and some of Grieg’s 
best songs. And lots of chamber works. 

The matter is more serious when one 
turns to orchestral music. Look over the 
current prospectus of the Promenade 
Concerts and mark off all the works that 
have been recorded and you will find that 
not much will be left, other than the 
* novelties ”’. 

The Schwann catalogue offers some 
revealing statistics in the “‘ classical ”’ field. 
Nine columns are devoted to Bach (the 
entries are more closely set than in THE 
GRAMOPHONE quarterly LP Classical Cata- 
logue), 11 to Beethoven (with 22 recordings 
of the ‘“‘ Eroica”? Symphony, and 23 of 
No. 5), 5 to Brahms (with 19 recordings of 
Symphony No. 1), 2} only to Handel, 6} 
to Haydn (with 14 reeordings of the 
‘* Surprise ’”’ Symphony), 2 to Mendelssohn 
(with 17 recordings of the Violin Concerto), 
13} to Mozart (with 18 recordings of the 
G minor Symphony), 4 to Schubert (with 
23 recordings of the “‘ Unfinished ”’), 3 to 
Schumann (with—surprisingly—11 record- 
ings of the Fourth Symphony), 5 to Tchai- 
kovsky (with 25 recordings of the ‘* Nut- 
cracker ’’ Suite, No. 1, and 18 of the Sixth 
Symphony), and 3 to Wagner. 

In some cases there are duplications by 
the same conductor, but to read the list 
above is enough to give a reviewer a severe 
headache. 

I turned, after compiling this list, to a 
book by George Upton, published in 1909, 
called Standard Concert Repertory, to see if it 
offered any useful and forgotten material 
(it deals only with Overtures, Suites, 
Symphonic Poems, etc.), but drew a blank : 
unless Goldmark’s Overtures, of which five 
are listed, are worth doing. 

It may, of course, be true that record 
buyers will accept any number of versions 
of the most popular orchestral works 
whether in their original form or in any 
arrangement whatsoever, including the 
mouth-organ (or, as one should say now, 
the harmonica), but for the health of music 
it is greatly to be hoped that the record 
public will become increasingly adven- 
turous, and just as thousands more people 
now go abroad and discover the delights of 
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foreign travel, so one hopes they may trave: 
in, for them, undiscovered regions of music 
and find new joys therein. 


There is a big challenge here to recording 
companies, to artists, and also to the 
public. High-fidelity, as Abram Chasins, an 
American pianist and composer, recently 
wrote in Saturday Review, can be the road to 
high fatality in recording achievement if 
the emphasis on opulence of sound causes a 
decline of standards of performance ; and 
the voracity of LP could easily lead to such 
a serious artistic decline, even if it has not 
already done so. Tape recording is not an 
unmixed blessing, except to the lazy or 
incompetent. <A distinguished American 
singer told me a true story about a conceited 
soprano with only a few good notes in her 
voice. Out of a multiplicity of maddening 
retakes the tape-room editors managed to 
put together a reasonably good disc. The 
lady in question heard the result with utter 
complacence. Enraged beyond control, the 
recording engineer said to her: “* Don’t 
you wish you could sing like that ? ”” There 
lies the danger. Casting a work, also, is a 
responsibility not lightly to be undertaken, 
nor indeed is recording itself. And one can 
pay too high a price for the over-publicised 
commodity of “‘ personality’. The music 
is the thing, as any true artist knows, and 
the recording studio is to be entered with 
fear and trembling, not with arrogance. 


We know what a joy it is to find, in a 
recording, that the highest ideals have been 
served, and fortunately that happens more 
often than might be supposed ; but where 
it does not happen the microphone merci- 
lessly exposes the spiritual failure to those 
who have ears to hear. 

AEC’ ROBERTSON 





German Record Sales 


A Press release published in connection 
with the forthcoming German “ Radio, 
Television and Phono Exhibition,” to be 
held in Diisseldorf from 26th August to 
4th September, gives some _ interesting 
figures in relation to record sales. It states 
that total production in 1954 amounted to 
24 million records, 18 million of these 
being 78 r.p.m. discs, whilst it is anticipated 
that further sales will indicate an increase 
to compare with the boom period in 1928/9. 


More Records ! 

Polygon, now associated with Nixa as 
one of the Pye Group of Companies, will 
commence to issue records in this country 
from the American Vanguard catalogue as 
from October 1955. Both the classical and 
jazz catalogues will be represented on the 
Polygon label. 


The Heliodor Record Company have 
also announced that as from this month 
they will be issuing items from the German 
Polydor catalogue. This label is one of the 
Deutsche Grammophon Group of Com- 
panies, and specialises in the lighter type 
of musical entertainment. Initial issues 
will be at 78 r.p.m. 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


WITHOUT any special fanfare Columbia 
performed an unprecedented action by 
devoting all of its last release to contem- 
porary music. Nor was this a niggling 
release, and most of it was devoted to 
American composers. William Schuman’s 
Sixth Symphony was paired with Walter 
Piston’s Fourth (Ormandy and Philadelphia 
Orch.) ; Richard Yardumian, a young 
composer of Armenian parentage, had a 
disc to himself (Ormandy and Phila.) ; the 
Columbia Symphony under Leonard Bern- 
stein, with Ruth Posselt as violin soloist, 
presented Luigi Dallapiccola’s Tartiniana 
for Violin and Orchestra, Edward Burlin- 
game Hill’s Prelude for Orchestra and 
Nikolai Lopatnikov’s Concertino for Orch- 
estra. In addition, there were five discs in 
the Modern American Music Series—(1) 
music by Carl Ruggles and Henry Cowell ; 
(2) Virgil Thomson’s Second String Quartet 
and William Schuman’s Voyage for piano 
solo ; (3) Samuel Barber’s Hermit Songs and 
Alexei Haieff’s String Quartet No. 1; (4) 
Vincent Persichetti’s Concerto for Piano 
and Four Hands and Paul Creston’s Sonata 
for Saxophone and Piano; (5) Peggy 
Glanville-Hicks’ Sonata for Piano and 
Percussion and Concertino da Camera, and 
Nikolai Lopatnikov’s Variations and Epi- 
logue for Violin and ’Cello. 

Space prevents a complete listing of the 
performers. It can be said that the music 
follows many schools, from the uncom- 
promising Ivesian dissonances of Ruggles to 
the unlovely abstractions of Persichetti to 
the chic tom-tom sophistications of Glanville- 
Hicks to the eclecticism of Creston to the 
bland conservatism of the unpredictable 
Thomson and to the neuroticism of Schuman. 
Whatever the ultimate value of this collec- 
tion, Columbia’s enterprise in releasing it 
is, for these days, breathtaking. 

Epic, which is Philips in Europe and 
which is distributed in America by Columbia, 
has several items of a more conventional 
nature. Nap de Klijn and Alica Heksch 
(playing on a so-called ‘‘ Mozart piano ”’) 
continue their series of Mozart Violin 
Sonatas with those in G (K.11), D (K.306), 
E flat (K.481) and a set of variations. As 
before, these are clear, intelligent perform- 
ances. The violinist’s tone is hard, but he 
is always musical. Anton Heiller offers 
four-square performances of Bach organ 
works, and Alexander Uninsky plays Chopin 
—six Mazurkas, three Nocturnes, the 
Barcarolle and the F minor Fantasy. This 
is Chopin playing that, because of a lack of 
character and imagination, just misses 
greatness. A disc devoted to Roussel offers 
the Petite Suite, Concerto for Small Orches- 
tra, Piano Concerto (with Leila Gousseau) 
and Sinfonietta for String Orchestra. Paul 
Sacher leads the Lamoureux Orchestra in 
these vigorous performances. Another 
French disc from Epic contains both of 
Ravel’s Piano Concertos played by Jean 
Doyen in an efficient, colourless manner, 


with the Lamoureux Orchestra under 
Fournet. 

Decca’s last release was uncommonly 
large. Among the concerted works, 
Monique Haas was soloist in Barték’s Third 
Piano Concerto (R.I.A.S. Orchestra and 
Fricsay), bringing to her playing a non- 
percussive approach missing in previous 
recorded versions. Grete Scherzer was too 
sluggish for my taste in Mozart’s E flat 
Concerto (K.449) with the London Baroque 
Orchestra under Karl Haas, but Carl 
Seemann provided the necessary sparkle in 
Mozart’s Concerto in D (K.537) and the 
Concert Rondo in D (K.382). Fricsay and 
the R.I.A.S. group, in the Tchaikovsky 
Serenade and Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony, 
provided excellent jobs—lean, paced rather 
fast, but never lacking control or a sense of 
direction. The Brahms Neue Liebeslieder as 
sung by Wend, Waugh, Cuenod and Conrad 
with Boulanger and Frangaix as the duet- 
tists, had spirit and fine ensemble (and also 
some sounds that were far from pleasant 
tonally). And Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus 
(which, I understand, has some vogue in 
England ; it never has peen accepted by 
American audiences) receives an excellent 
performance by Fricsay, the R.I.A.S. 
Orchestra, the St. Hedwig’s Chorus and 
Ernst Haflinger, tenor, Among Decca’s 
chamber releases is a coupling of the Fauré 
A major Violin Sonata and Franck’s A 
major, played with strength rather than 
tenderness by Joseph Fuchs and Artur 
Balsam; and a disc of French music— 


_Debussy’s Sonata for Flute, Viola and 


Harp ; Debussy’s Syrinx for flute solo, and 
Roussel’s Trio for Flute, Viola and ‘Cello. 
The accomplished performers are Julius 
Baker (flute), Lillian Fuchs (viola), Harry 
Fuchs (’eello) and Laura Newell (harp). 


Most of London’s releases already arc 
available in England. These include 
Miinchinger’s sparkling performances of 
two Haydn symphonies, the complete 
Handel Concerti Grossi as conducted by 
Boyd Need, and other items. Hilding 
Rosenberg’s Third Symphony (Stockholm 
Orchestra under Tor Mann) was, to these 
ears, an example of pretentious academism. 
By far the most significant London release 
of the past month was the album containing 
the four quartets by Ernest Bloch, as played 
by the Griller Quartet. Bloch’s 75th birth- 
day comes up (or will have come up, when 
this article appears) in July; and these 
four magnicent examples of his art do 
honour to his creativity. 


More zarzuelas from London Inter- 
national (will the flow ever cease ?) ; and 
from London-Oiseau-Lyre come two seldom- 
heard Mozart symphonies—Nos. 27 in G 
(K.199) and go in D (K.202), with Georg 
Ludwig Jochum and the Bamberg Sym- 
phony, well played, recorded in a rather 


harsh manner. The Bamberg Symphony is 
also busy on the Vox label, where Heinrich 
Hollreiser conducts the orchestra’ in 
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Schubert’s Tragic and Unfinished Symphonies 
On another disc, with the same orchestra 
and conductor, Bronislaw Gimpel is heard 
in the Beethoven Violin Concerto and the 
two Romances. The Schubert interpreta- 
tions are good though scarcely necessary ; 
the Beethoven seems entirely unnecessary. 
More interesting, and more important in the 
LP scheme of things, is another of Vox’s 
elaborate packages, this one a three-disc 
album, devoted to the twelve violin con- 
certos of Vivaldi’s Il Cimento dell’ Armonia e 
dell’ Invenzione (Op. 8). The popular Four 
Seesons are among the twelve concertos here. 
Reinhold Barchet is the violinist; Rolf 
Reinhardt leads the Pro Musica Orchestra 
of Stuttgart. As in the splendid Estro 
Armonico, released several years ago, the 
playing is lean and classic in contour, the 
performances have been well recorded, and 
the result is a credit to Vox and to the 
catalogues. 

Victor’s well of Toscaniniana is far from 
running dry. The venerable conductor and 
the N.B.C. Symphony are heard in 
Schubert’s Fifth Symphony and Mendels- 
sohn’s Octet, the latter taken from the 
broadcast of March goth, 1947. Both works 
emerge in taut, crackling performances, 
with sound that sometimes is a little harsh. 
Perhaps the most elaborate Victor set of the 
last few months is Fifty Years of Great 
Operatic Singing, a collection assembled 
by Irving Kolodin. Each of the five discs 
is devoted to a decade, beginning with 1900. 
Thus the 1900-10 period presents, among 
others, Tamagno, Plangon, Caruso, Semb- 
rich, Calvé and Farrar. And so to the 1950’s, 
with Peerce, Warren, Traubel, etc. Natur- 
ally not all singers could be included ; and 
the choice was restricted, of course, to the 
Victor catalogue. There has been some 
critical yowling about omissions—Schumann- 
Heink, to mention but one. But fifty-eight 
voiccs are present, most of them great voices, 
so why quibble ? 

As a supplement to the Victor set, the 
American buyer can examine the three ten- 
inch discs in a series named ‘“ Famous 
Records of the Past”, issued by Jack L. 
Caidin. Some of the singers are Battistini, 
Lilli Lehmann, de Luca, Bassi, Butt, Muzio, 
Slezak, Nordica and Raisa. There also is 
John O’Sullivan, who must have been an 
extraordinary Otello if this specimen is a 
representative example of his work. I found 
these discs even more interesting than the 
Victor set, because they contain singers 
neglected by re-recording labels. 

Also to be placed in the category of 
“unusual” is the Epic recording of 
Janacek’s opera Aus einem Totenhaus, on two 
discs, recorded “live” at the Holland 
Festival on. June 25th, 1954. The cast 
consists of German and Dutch singers, with 
the choir and orchestra of the Netherlands 
Opera conducted by Alexander Krai.hals. 
This is a dark and gloomy piece of music 
(Janacek referred to it as “my black 
opera’), and a very gripping one. The 
vocal line is mostly declamation ; it is the 
orchestra that contains the melodic content 
and commentary. Another Janacek work 
recorded at the Holland Festival, again on 
an Epic disc, is the  Tagebuch eines 
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Verschollenen (Diary of One Who Vanished), 
scored for three singers, a chorus of three, 
and piano. This song cycle is also a gripping 
piece of work that achieves and carries to 
an inevitable conclusion a specific mood. 

And still another novelty: Chabrier’s 
one-act operetta, Une Education Manquée, on 
a Vanguard disc sung by Christiane Castelli, 
Claudine Collart and Xavier Depraz. The 
Orchestre Symphonique de Paris is con- 
ducted by Charles Bruck. The operetta 
contains another addition to the gallery of 
women who sing men’s parts (Octavian, 
Cherubino, etc.). Chabrier wrote the work 
in 1879. It has a rather naughty libretto, 
and musically it is far in advance of its day. 
One notes progressions that could have 
been used by Ravel and Gershwin. The 
closing duet is absolutely delicious, remind- 
ing one of two birds chirping merrily away. 
Christiné’s operetta, Phi-Phi, on a West- 
minster disc, is somewhat in the same 
tradition—with one exception. Chabrier 
was a genius ; Christiné wasn’t. 

Chamber and keyboard music predomi- 
nate on the Westminster release. Joerg 
Demus has a set devoted to Book I of Bach’s 
Well-Tempered Clavier—conscientious, un- 
exhilarating readings. Paul Badura-Skoda 
competently plays Beethoven’s Sonatas in 
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A (Op. 101) and E (Op. 10g), and joins 
Walter Barylli in three Mozart violin 
sonatas, in performances that maintain the 
high standard set by the three previous 
discs in the series. The Barylli Quartet 
offers Mozart’s Quartet No. 21 in D (K.575) 
and Quintet in D (K.593), achieving most 
success in the quartet. In the quintet one 
notes a prevailing thickness, especially in 
the slow movement. Fernando Valenti has 
been recorded in twelve more Scarlatti 
sonatas (this is Vol. 7 of the harpsichordist’s 
series) ; and José Echaniz, on two discs, 
has recorded the complete Iberia Suite, the 
Navarra and the Cantos de Espana by Albeniz. 
These are vigorous but glassy performances. 
The music has more colour than Echaniz 
brings out ; but at least his performance of 
Iberia is preferable to the technically 
inadequate one by José Falgarona recently 
issued by Vox. 

The Hungarian Quartet has concluded 
its Beethoven series for Angel. The last 
five quartets are contained on four discs. 
I find the playing smooth but fast and rather 
superficial, lacking the humanity and 
penetration that the Budapest Quartet 
brought to the music. Was it the desire to 
get all of the music on four discs that was 
responsible for the fast tempos ? 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


HE thirty-odd performances which the 

Official Ensemble of the Chinese People’s 
Republic (Peking Opera) gave here last 
month within the framework of the 
International Festival of Dramatic Art, 
can be compared by their impact on the 
French public, to the sensation created 
forty years ago by the Ballets Russes. No 
wonder then that Chinese Art, and 
particularly Chinese music, became fashion- 
able before one could say “ Ni i chiang 
khao ma” (How do you do!) and that 
recording companies started releasing 
Chinese recordings. First prize went to 
Columbia who, in less than four days, 
recorded, processed and released a 12 inch 
LP with a de luxe libretto, comprising both 
operatic and instrumental samples of the 
Peking Ensemble repertory, all extremely 
curious and some quite beautiful (the 
instrumental items in particular). Chant 
du Monde, under the general title “‘ Keys 
to China’, then issued three 7 inch 334 
r.p.m. LPs processed from Chinese imported 
tapes: a selection from the opera In the 
shade of the willow tree, ‘‘ Songs and Dances of 
Chinese Peasants ” and ‘‘ Music of Chinese 
Minorities’ (Mongolia and Sin-kiang), 
the latter extremely interesting for the 
music student, as it proves to be a kind of 
link between Far and Near-Eastern music. 

In the more classical field, Pathé Marconi 
are leading once more with another 
massive release which leaves the poor 
reviewer both full of admiration and 
dismay. Although most of P.M.’s discs are 
already known in Britain, there are quite 


a number of other recordings worth 
mentioning. Thus, Pathé have Rostand’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac, complete, tastefully 
produced by Pierre Hiégel and starring 


.26 year old-Jean-Paul Coquelin, grandson 


of the illustrious Coquelin Ainé who 
created the part back in 1897. This is 
probably the best recorded theatre play 
issued here since the advent of LP. Pathé 
have also an artistic recording of Mozart’s 
Horn Concerto, K.417 (soloist Pierre 
Delvescovo) coupled with Gretry’s melodi- 
ous Flute Concerto (soloist Jean-Pierre 
Rampal) accompanied by a Chamber 
Group under Fernand Oubradous. 

Pathé-Vox, on the other hand, have a 
superb three disc version of. Torelli’s 
Concerti Grossi, Op. 8 by. the Pro Musica 
Chamber Orchestra of Stuttgart under 
Reinhardt ;_ distinguished, magnificently 
recorded readings by the Vienna National 
Orchestra under J. Perlea of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies No. 4 and 8 and a very nearly 
perfect recording, by the Barchet Quartet 
and Walter Bohle, piano, of Schumann’s 
Quintet, Op. 44 and Quartet, Op. 47. 

La Voix de son Maitre have a splendid 
recital of Russian Folksongs and Liturgic 
Music by Boris Christoff and the Feodor 
Potorjinsky Choir while from Columbia 
come romantic, convincing performances of 
Franck’s Psyché and Rédemption by the 
Conservatoire Orchestra under Cluytens. 

Another Franck work, the Symphonic 
Variations, coupled with Fauré’s Ballad 
for piano and Orchestra, is given a sensitive, 
technically faultless reading by Jean Doyen 
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and the Lamoureux:-Orchestra under Jean 
Fournet (Philips). Among other Philips 
recordings, let me mention Liszt’s Piano 
Concerto No. 2 by Robert Casadesus and 
the Cleveland S.O. under Szell and a 
concert by the Lamoureux Orch. under 
Jean Martinon and Ohan Dourian, which 
includes the Bartered Bride Overture, Glinka’s 
Kamarinskaya and two Pastorales by Dourian, 
a gifted Armenian-born composer. In their 
**XXth Century Authors” series Philips 
present an interesting “ Albert Camus ”’, 
while in the more popular field they have 
several lovely Vienna made selections from 
Viennese operettas. 


Deutsche Grammophon’s release is topped 
by the Oistrakh version of Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto, whilst they have also good to 
excellent versions of Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 4 by the Berlin P.O. under Eugen 
Jochum, Mozart’s Piano Concerto K.453 
by Andor Foldes and the Berlin P.O. under 
Lehmann, Mozart’s Piano Sonatas K.309 
and K.333 by Carl Seeman ; and, by the 
RIAS S.O. under Fricsay, the Flying 
Dutchman Overture and Tchaikovsky’s 1812 
with choirs, the latter a most impressive 
recording. , 


Chant du Monde have a remarkable 
recital by Paul Robeson, recorded during 
last year’s open air concert at the U.S.- 
Canadian border, an ultra romantic reading 
by the U.S.S.R. Radio Orchestra under 
Samossoud of Khatchatourian’s Masquerade 
and still another Flamenco disc, by singer 
Manolo Leiva and guitarist Roman El 
Granaino. 


Several works of modern French organ 
music have been recorded by Erato ; those 
already available on 7 inch 33} r.p:m. 
discs include Toccatas by Widor, Gigout, 
Vierne and Boéllmann, all beautifully 
played by Marie-Claire Alain. Erato have 
also a gripping performance by André 
Marchal of Bach’s Toccata arid Fugue in 
D and Fugue in G. 


The monthly release of Club Frangais du 
Disqué is topped by a disc of Moussorgsky’s 
Melodies, superbly sung by the Yugoslav 
bass Miroslav Changalovich, star of some 
recent Belgrade operatic recordings for 
Decca. C.F.D. have also a record of Spanish 
Popular Songs by the Agrupacion Coral de 
Pamplona and two Beethoven Synitphonies : 
the Second by the Cologne Gurzenich 


‘Orchestra under Giinter Wand and the 


Eighth by the Cento Soli Orchestra under 
Fritz Lehmann. 


Ducretet-Thomson have mainly released 
Westminster and Telefunken products last 
month. However, in their own catalogue 
they have rewarding performances by 
pianist Daniel Wayenburg of Brahms’ 
Klavierstucke Op. 76 and Fantasias Op. 116. 





Esperanto Records 


The British Esperanto Association of 
140 Holland Park Avenue have sponsored 
the recording of four Esperanto songs 
which have been set to music by Mr. F. 
Merrick. They are sung by Gloria Spinney 
and occupy one 12-inch 78 r.p.m. disc, 
price 15s. 
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a. eee). 2) aa eee CCC. Ros Rhythm ” : 
and his Orchestra That’s the way 
love goes ; 
‘“ : ‘ %- - Goombay ; 
IK | = Melodies from Kismet ”’ : iis meeneiiaanines 
Stranger in Paradise ; He’s in love; Much, much too 
Baubles, Bangles and Beads; : much 
And this is my beloved; The sands of time, — 
* * Night of my nights; The Olive Tree; . SEG7590 
Not since Ninevah SEG7587 ’ 
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Romantic Waltzes 


The Anniversary Waltz; ‘alii: ep 
Wonderful One ; Together ; - , 
The Petite Waltz SEG7580 p 0 0 
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Stranger in Paradise ; 

Hora Staccato; _ 

Just a-wearyin’ for you; 

Ave Maria— Bach-Gounod SEG7591 
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Stormy Weather; 








September Song: 
4 My Blue Heaven; 
RUBY MURRAY i * Memories of Steve Conway ” : OMB ETM Ohise 
“Ruby is a Gem”: IF My foolish heart ; 
Happy Days and lonely Nights ; ft Daddy’s little girl ; 
Get well soon ; Let me go, Lover ; al Autumn leaves ; 
He’s a palof mine SEG7588 Fi Good luck, good health, God bless you SEG7597 
1 4 
fi SEG7578 
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All the Davey Corner Reflector Speaker Cabinets share with the 
matchless D.C.R. 60 its almost ideal “‘ Presentation ” of the music 
reproduced, which is very important to enjoyable listening and to 

the illusion of reality. This deals with the question, “‘ Where does the 
sound seem to come from?” By turning the speaker cone away 
from the listener and using the two walls of the room to reflect 

the sound, the music is diffused and made to sound well up in the 

air, unconstricted, as it ought to be. It appears to be spread across 
quite a wide “ stage,” wider than even a monstrously large front facing 
cabinet can simulate, and there is also a strong illusion of depth 

or perspective. 

They share also, in the measure of their size and price, in the virtues 
of clean open reproduction, free from cabinet talk, with a well- 


supported bass response free from boom. 


MODEL D.C.R. 60 


Dimensions: 42 inches high, 18 inches wide, 30 inches deep at base, tapering to 18 inches at top. 
Primarily designed for use with the Fountain 15” dual concentric speaker unit, this cabinet is recom- 
mended for all 15” dual concentric units, and for 15” bass speakers used with separate high-note 
units which can conveniently stand on the flat top. 

Price of Cabinet £41.10.0 


MODEL D.C.R. 61 
Dimensions: 40 inches high, 16 inches wide, 24 inches deep at base, tapering to 16 inches at top. 
Our first recommendation for this cabinet is the Fountain 12” dual concentric unit, and our 
second the Fountain 12” single cone “‘ direct radiator.”’ It is strongly recommended for use with 
any first-class 12” speaker unit. : 
Price of Cabinet £36.10.0 


MODEL D.C.R. 62 


Dimensions: 37 inches high, 16 inches wide, 18 inches deep at base, tapering to 13 inches at top. 
Built on the same principles as Models D.C.R. 60 and 61, Model D.C.R. 62 is recommended for 
average conditions of space and of price. This cabinet has been made to house 8”, 10” or 12” speaker 
units, and when ordering, the size of speaker it is intended to install should be quoted. 

Price of Cabinet £32.0.0 


The above cabinets can be supplied with or without loudspeaker units. They are finished 
as standard in medium walnut, but can also be finished to the customer’ s choice. 
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MADAME BUTTERFLY _ 


By H. HUGH HARVEY 


Wwe Giacomo Puccini was in London 
in the summer of the year 1900, in 
connection with the production of Tosca, 
he was persuaded by his friend Frank 
Nielson (the Stage Manager at Covent 
Garden) to go and see the play Madame 
Butterfly then running at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre. Despite the fact that he did not 
understand our language at all he was able 
to follow the simple little story, and his 
keen sense of the theatre combined with the 
beautiful impersonation of the name-part 
by the famous actress Evelyn Millard so 
enthralled him that he decided on the spot 
to make the story of the little Japanese girl 
the subject of his next opera. On his return 
to Italy he took with him an inscribed 
photograph of Miss Millard as Cho-Cho- 
San, and it has been said that this picture 
served as an inspiration to him whilst 
composing the music; having a copy of 
this photograph myself, I can well believe it. 

Puccini did undoubtedly possess an 
amazing feeling for the theatre—one might 
almost call it a sixth sense—and knew 
instinctively whether or not a play could 
be turned into “ opera’, provided that a 
suitable libretto could be forthcoming. He 
always went to immense trouble to obtain 
the libretto he wanted, even, it is said, to 
taking a hand in rewriting parts of it him- 
self if what had been submitted did not 
please him. In this particular instance he 
got in touch with his friends Luigi Illica 
and Giuseppe Giacosa with a view to 
collaborating with him in preparing an 
operatic version of the story. From all 
accounts it would appear that there were 
not a few stormy periods between them in 
his endeavour to obtain just what he 
wanted, but eventually their efforts met 
with his full approval and he was able to 
settle down to composition. This work 
took him the best part of three years to 
complete to his own satisfaction, and so 
confident did he feel that his beloved 
Butterfly could not fail to achieve success 
that he had no qualms whatever on the 
subject and imagined that all that remained 
to be done was to choose the venue of the 
first performance and to indicate the artists 
whom he had in mind for the various roles. 
Alas, what a disappointment was in store 
for them all! It is a matter of history that 
the premiére of Madame Butterfly at the Scala, 
Milan, on February 17th, 1904, was a 
dismal failure. It seems that the maestro 
had, somehow or other, got on the wrong 
side of the critics and the Milanese public 
and they were resolved to show their dis- 
approval of him by ruining the performance 
—which they did in no uncertain manner ; 
the opera was never given the chance of a 
fair hearing in any way and the evening 
ended in an uproar. The charming and 
talented Rosina Storchio had been given 
the name part, with Giovanni Zenatello as 


Pinkerton and Giuseppe De Luca as 
Sharpless, but not even the splendid 
performances of these famous artists could 
save the evening. The composer was so 
infuriated by the injustice which had been 
meted out to him and the cast that he 
immediately withdrew the score and refused 
to allow a second hearing. Tito Ricordi— 
the publisher of the music—suggested to 
Puccini that perhaps a slight revision of the 
score might be of advantage, such as the 
elimination of over-fussy detail, the division 
of the second Act into two parts (the play, 
by the way, was in one Act divided into 
two scenes) and the addition of an aria for 
the tenor in the final scene. These sugges- 
tions were adopted and on the completion 
of the revision the composer—after further 





EMMY DESTINN 


consultation with Ricordi—decided that the 
second “‘ premiére ” of the opera should take 
place at Brescia on May 28th, 1904. This 
time the title-role was given to Saloméa 
Kruscheniski (as Storchio was not then 
available, being in South America) with 
Zenatello again as Pinkerton, and Virgilio 
Bellati as Sharpless. It is-pleasant to be 
able to recall that this performance achieved 
an overwhelming and unmistakable success, 
the audience even applauding the scenery 
on the rise of the curtain before a note of 
music had been sung! The whole evening 
won a triumph for all concerned, and the 
opera has had continuing success up to the 
present day. 

The London premiére took place at Covent 
Garden on July t1oth, 1905, with . the 
following cast : 
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Madama Butterfly (Cio-Cio-San) 
Emmy DestINN 
Suzuki (her maid) - -GABRIELLE LEJEUNE 
Kate Pinkerton - - Mlle. SimEou1 
Lieut. B. F. Pinkerton - Enrico Caruso 
Sharpless (U.S. Consul) - ANTONIO Scott! 
Goro (Marriage Broker) - G. DurRIcHE 
Il Principe Yamadori Signor MonTeEcuccu1 
Lo Zio Bonzo (Priest) | EDOUARD COTREUIL 
Yakusidé - - = Signor Rosst 
Il Commissario Imperiale - — Signor SAMPIERI 
L’ Officiale del Registro - Signor ZANELLA 
La madre di Cio-Cio-Son - - Miss Vito 
La Cugina - - - - Miss Buss 
Conductor: Signor CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 


What a performance it was! London took 
the lovely work to its heart and, seemingly, 
could not have enough of it! It cannot be 
doubted, however, that the dominating 
factor in the evening’s success was the 
exquisite portrayal of Cio-Cio-San by 
Emmy Destinn, whose brilliant performance 
has never been approached by any other 
singer of the part within the writer’s long 
experience. Destinn was in enormous de- 
mand for “Butterfly” year in and year out, 
and she eventually complained bitterly that 
the Covent Garden management would 
seldom allow her to sing any other role. 
She was unquestionably the greatest dram- 
atic soprano of her day, famous for her 
Senta, Aida and Tosca (to name but three 
of her parts), but in spite of her other 
magnificent work she will always first and 
foremost be remembered for her Butterfly 
—in which role she has never had any really 
serious rivals. In justice, however, to some 
of the other singers who have been heard 
in the opera there have been many very 
beautiful performances, such as those by 
our own Maggie Teyte, Eva Turner and 
Rosina Buckman, whilst there was also a 
most interesting one by the little Japanese 
soprano Tamaki Miura at the London 
Opera House in 1915... but there was 
only one Emmy Destinn. Her voice was 
quite unlike that of any other soprano in the 
writer’s experience, and those who heard 
her sing the Entrance of Butterfly will never 
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forget it, whilst the way in which she 
phrased the pathetic “‘ Rinnegata—e felice”’, 
and the joy which she put into her voice in 
the love duet which ends the first Act are 
an abiding memory of delight. It is a great 
loss to posterity that she never recorded 
these passages; imagine how one would 
treasure a record of Caruso and Destinn 
singing the love-duet! Fortunately, how- 
ever, she did record some of the other 
passages ; the writer possesses five different 
versions of her “ Un bel di” (one Edison, 
one Odeon and three H.M.V’s), two of the 
“ Sai cos’ebbe cuori ”—or “‘ Che tua madre” 
—(one Odeon and one H.M.V.) and a 
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magnificent one of Butterfly’s farewell to 
the child, which she made in Berlin in 1908 
(issued here on DA505) ; this is the finest 
of all Destinn’s Butterfly recordings; the 
best of the “‘ Un bel di” is the old black- 
label H.M.V. 03110, made in Berlin at the 
same time as the Farewell; both these 
represent her voice in a remarkably lifelike 
manner and can be confidently recom- 
mended to collectors of 78’s. In conclusion 
I would mention that both Caruso and 
Scotti also recorded various passages from 
the opera—every one of which is a reminder 
of great days and wonderful casts . . . truly 
** The Golden Age of Opera ”’! 





IDA HAENDEL 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


M ISS HAENDEL is a little under medium 
height, with dark brown hair rippling 
away from a strong forehead, her blue- 
green eyes set in a Rosetti complexion of 
olive-ivory. Of Polish birth, she was born 
in that small town of Chelm which is 
unkindly called by its neighbours “ the town 
of stupid people”. Her father, Nathan 
Haendel, was a well-known Polish painter 
whose earliest and passionate desire had 
been to be a musician—he loved music— 
but his parents were determined that he 
should not become one. They decided that 
he should study for the law, but Nathan 
abhored law ; so, when he left home at the 
age of seventeen, he somewhat surprisingly 
wrote to say that he was attending a 
painting school and living the life of an 
artist. But his passion for music remained. 

His elder daughter, Alice, early began to 
play the violin. One afternoon, when Ida 
was 3}, she picked up her sister’s violin 
—enormous to her, difficult to tuck under 
her chin—and then, hardly faltering, played 
by ear a song she had heard her mother 
sing. It seemed prodigious to her father, 
and he, as he had every reason to be, was 
astonished. He invited musician friends to 
the house to hear her play. They also were 
astonished and they all urged that the child 
had a gift which should be cultivated, the 
sooner the better. Nathan Haendel, encour- 
aged by this enthusiasm now almost threw 
away the position he had been making for 
himself, and took Ida to Warsaw where she 
studied at the School of Chopin with Professor 
Michalowitch. She recollects, when they 
first arrived at Warsaw, the bitter cold of a 
severe winter: frost, snow on the housetops 
and deep in the streets. Her father painted 
to earn money, and took her to and from 
her lessons, carrying in one hand his easel 
and paintbox and in the other Ida’s violin 
in its black case, she holding on to him by 
his little finger. 

Later they were joined by Ida’s mother 
and sister, and the family moved out of the 
town, Ida still going to. the School and 
picking up the normal scholastic education 
of a child from teachers who came to the 
house. Alice had now given up the violin 
and was studying the pianoforte. In after- 
years she and Ida were to make records 
together for Decca. Ida was nine when she 


completed her studies at the School of 
Chopin, winning in her last year the first 
prize and a gold medal. At a Festival open 
to children up to the age of fifteen, she won 
the first prize, awarded by Huberman, the 
famous violinist. The choice of a future 
maestro was determined by a curious 
sequence of events. Josef Szigeti came to 
play at Warsaw. Nathan took Ida to his 
concert and afterwards made her known 
to him. But Szigeti, when it was 
mentioned, said he was not interested 
in her talent. Nathan persisted, Szigeti’s 
resistance seemed to weaken ;_ he suggested 
he should be telephoned at eleven o’clock 
the next morning. ‘“ Then I will see”’, 
he said. ‘Perhaps something can be 
arranged.” “ Father was much too wise to 
telephone, ”” Miss Haendel said. ‘‘ The 
next morning we went to the hotel and 
walked straight into Szigeti’s apartment. 
He was shaving, the lather on his chin. 
He looked at us in surprise. ‘I thought’, 
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he said, ‘ that I asked you to call me?’ 
Father said he did not understand that 
‘ call ’ meant telephone. ‘ Very well, then’, 
said Szigeti. ‘ As she is here, let us hear her 
play ’. Now he had dried his face and was 
sitting at a desk with his back to me. It was 
not encouraging, but I was not intimidated. 
On the contrary. I began to play. Abruptly 
the chair was pushed round: Szigeti now 
faced me, all attention, and with an 
expression of amazement. When I had 
finished the piece, he said: ‘Go on!’ 
I played another piece, and yet another. 
Then there was an interruption, a tap at 
the door. A page boy said there were friends 
for Szigeti waiting outside. ‘ Ask them, 
please, to wait ’, Szigeti said. ‘ I cannot see 
anyone now’. We stayed for about an 
hour and a half. Father urged on Szigeti 
that only with a maestro like him could he 
with confidence entrust my tuition. Szigeti 
said he would do so. ‘I am going to Paris 
now’, he said. ‘Come in a few months’ 
time. Then I will be ready for her ’. 

““So we made ready to go to Paris. 
Everything was prepared when Father 
received a letter from Szigeti. He wrote to 
say he had received a wonderful contract 
for America and he would be there for 
many months. He regretted he could not 
keep his promise. He made the suggestion 
that I should go to a certain professor in 
Switzerland. ‘Work with him until I 
return.’ Father replied: ‘ Very well. I 
will go to Switzerland with my daughter, 
but yours is the responsibility, as she is to 
be your pupil.” We then heard from 
Szigeti that he had written the Swiss 
professor strongly, telling him in detail how 
I was to be taught and what he was to do. 
He enclosed a copy. The letter both 
frightened and annoyed the professor. He 
wrote that he would prefer not to take the 
responsibility. ‘In any case,’ he added, 
‘ your daughter would always be known as 
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Szigeti’s pupil, not mine, and that would 
not be good for me!’ When he had read 
this, Father decided we should go to Paris. 
* If no Szigeti ’, he said, ‘ it shall be Georges 
Enesco’. But when we arrived in Paris it 
was to find that Enesco had gone. Then 
Father met a violinist friend who suggested 
Carl Flesch. An appointment was made 
with him and he heard me play. At once 
he was enthusiastic that I should be his 
pupil. Father began to discuss terms. 
‘Money!’ Flesch said. ‘No. I will not 
take a sou.’ It was a wonderful gesture, 
one that I shall never forget.” 

When Flesch decided to live in London 
Nathan and Ida went with him. Ida 
studied with Flesch for a further two years 
and lived at Hampstead. Then, at the age 
of twelve, she made her first public appear- 
ance at the Queen’s Hall. The impresario, 
Harold Holt, now became interested and one 
of the first engagements he secured for her 
was a Sunday afternoon concert at the 
Queen’s Hall where she first played with 
an orchestra and had her first conductor, 
Sir Henry J. Wood, who promptly engaged 
her for the Proms. ‘‘ He was a wonderful 
man”, Miss Haendel commented, ‘“ and 
very wonderful to me. He helped me 
tremendously.” 

Engagement followed engagement. She 
gave concerts all over Europe. There, now, 
was tension: as the weeks went by war 
became more and more inevitable. Nathan 
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was worried and distressed for his wife and 
other daughter, still in Poland. Fortunately 
they were able to get away in time 
and arrived at Hampstead just before 
the German army crossed the Polish 
border. 

During the war, Ida Haendel gave 
numerous concerts in all parts of this country 
for British and American troops, and played 
at canteens to factory workers. “‘ Doing my 
bit, ” Miss Haendel said. She also appeared 
at the National Gallery mid-day concerts. 
Since the war she has performed as a concert 
soloist throughout Europe and also in South 
Africa, Turkey and Israel. In 1946-7 she 
toured the U.S.A. Her repertory includes 
all the well-known concertos of Brahms, 
Beethoven, Sibelius, Khachaturian, Barték 
and all the violin sonatas and solos familiar 
to concert-goers. 

She made her first recordings when she 
was fifteen: the Tchaikovsky concerto, 
with Basil Cameron, for Decca. For the 
last four years she has recorded for H.M.V. 
Like all players who strive after perfection, 
she is never satisfied with her performances. 
Whenever she listens to the records she has 
made she hears only the flaws, and so she is 
always asking to be allowed to remake 
records. She did admit that she enjoyed 
the “ making” of the Brahms concerto 
(recently issued by H.M.V.). “‘ Perhaps ”’, 
she added, however, “* because I prefer the 
Brahms to all other concertos. ” 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 


By 
ROGER FISKE 
MALCOLM MACDONALD - 
LIONEL SALTER 


ORCHESTRAL 


BARTOK. Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celesta. 

KODALY. Hary Janos ‘Suite. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Georg Solti. Decca LXT5059 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Music for Strings, etc. : 

Los Angeles Chamber, Byrns 
Chicago S.O., Kubelik 


Hary Janos : 
Philharmonia, Schuchter 


(9/50) CCL7500 
(11/58) (H) BLP1032 
(2/55) PMC1017 
This is almost, if not quite, a very good 
pair of performances. But there are uneven- 
nesses in the playing which mar both of 
them: either there was not enough time, 
or someone was not fussy enough about 
passing all the recorded takes. For the 
Barték the chief competitor is still the 
Byrns performance, which though acoustic- 


TREVOR HARVEY 
ANDREW PORTER - 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
ALEC ROBERTSON 
DENIS STEVENS 


ally rather dry is thoroughly idiomatic and 
vital ; the Kubelik version, too, is under- 
standing, but it suffers from weak bass, 
backward string tone, lack of definition and 
a general deterioration of quality towards 
the end. This new issue is better recorded 
except for some fuzzy string quality in the 
finale, and certainly Solti is in full sympathy 
with his score. 
movement in the opening Andante (though 
in fact he takes it no faster than the score 
indicates), and the Allegro is alert and 
suitably tense, even if the close cannot 
match the fire of the Chicagoans’ perform- 
ance and there are one or two slightly 
ragged moments. The “ night sounds” 
which fascinated Bartdék all his life come 
off very well indeed—better than elsewhere 
—hbut is the xylophonist really in order in 
stuttering ad lib. in the last few bars ? And 
I am pretty sure that the principal ’cello 
would like to have re-made his chromatic 
solo after bar 230 in the last movement, 
which at the moment sounds most uncom- 
fortable. 

In the Capitol and H.M.V. issues of the 
Barték the work occupies two sides of a 
10-inch disc: here, by adopting the 12- 
inch format, it can be economically coupled 
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with the masterpiece of Bartdk’s great 
friend and collaborator in his researches 
into authentic Hungarian music. M.M. 
was complimentary to the Schuchter issue 
of Hary Janos in February, but to my mind 
this new version is much superior—perhaps 
because there is a Hungarian, as opposed 
to a German, conductor. But, like my 
colleague, I did not care for the background 
placing of the cimbalom ; and in addition 
I found the Jntermezzo much too slow (not 
con fuoco at all) and the finale, in which the 
big brass was throttled back, lacking that 
last bit of flamboyance needed. The new 
Decca has a wider recorded range, giving 
greater brilliance to, for example, The 
Musical Clock. The Song, in which more is 
made of the cimbalom’s characteristic 
timbre, opens with a better-phrased viola 
solo, but the soloist promptly blots his 
copybook by getting the rhythm of bar 8 
wrong ; while in The Battle the brass and 
percussion let rip with a will, but in the 
ensuing march the trumpets try to hurry. 
The finale goes with an_ exhilarating 
swagger, and the balance between the 
trumpets’ and horns’ imitative block chords 
is well maintained. (Someone should have 
spotted the third horn playing A natural 
instead of A flat in bar 59.) All in all, a 
thoroughly enjoyable performance ;_ but 
with just a little extra care it could have 
been even better. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Concerto No. 4 
in G major, Op. 58. Cor de Groot 
(piano), Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Willem von 
Otterloo. Philips ABR4038 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Backhaus, V.P.O., Krauss 


(1/52) LXT2629 
Gieseking, Philharmonia, Karajan 


(4/53) 33C1007 
Novaes, V.S.O., Klemperer (8/53) PL7090 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna Op., Scherchen 
(2/54) WLP5143 
Solomon, Philharmonia, Cluytens 
(2/54) (H)BLP1036 
Curzon, V.P.O., Knappertsbusch 
(10/54) LXT2948 
The fundamental serenity of this work is 
conveyed by de Groot in a fashion com- 
parable with that of Solomon, certainly as 
far as the first movement is concerned. 
Later there is some slight departure from 
these standards of restraint—in the slow 
movement de Groot answers the strings on 
more equal terms that I think Beethoven 
intended: the two planes of sound are not 
sufficiently distinguished. But to keep these 
planes distinct, on record, without making 
the piano sound as if it has temporarily 
retreated into a neighbouring studio, is a 
rock on which many earlier versions of this 
concerto have foundered ; and this present 
solution may have been a conscious playing 
for safety. 


The soloist is matched by an equally fine 
orchestral partnership: van Otterloo cer- 
tainly persuades the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra into being at their best, and he 
secures a most excellent ensemble. The 
recording, too, is among the best ; only an 
occasional temporary failure of balance 
obtrudes—in the third movement an oboe 
lead is virtually lost, and in the first a few 
wind passages are undesirably obscured by 
the piano. The join in this movement, 
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from the cadenza (one of Beethoven’s own 
is used) to the tutti is beautifully managed, 
but immediately subsequently there is the 
slightest uncertainty of pitch, as if the tape 
had momentarily blinked under somebody’s 
baleful glance. I cannot believe, however, 
that the scale of the effect is large enough to 
hamper anybody’s enjoyment; and _ all 
these defects are in any case noticeable at all 
only because of the extremely high general 
standards obtaining. 

These standards make it unnecessary, I 
think, to consider any longer either of the 
competing ten-inch versions, for though 
Gieseking and Solomon do both play most 
beautifully, the new performance is cer- 
tainly comparable, and is considerably 
better recorded. The more seriously com- 
petitive versions are Badura-Skoda’s Nixa, 
which sounds very well in a rather forceful 
sort of way ; and Curzon’s on Decca—also 
well sounding, but a little less than serene in 
performance for the first movement. Neither 
of these seems to me to be preferable on 
balance to the new Philips, which may be 
unreservedly recommended both on 
economic and on all other grounds. M.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, Op. 36. Symphony No. 8 in 
F major, Op. 93. Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of London 
conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
Nixa WLP5362 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 
sa Yo No.2: 


V.P.O., Schuricht (9/52) LXT2724 
A.B.C. "Sydney S.O., Goossens 

(5/54) RALPiias 

H)ALP1145 


NBC SO., Toscanini 
Symphony No.8: 
Conservatoire, Munch 
R.P.O., Beecham 
V.P.0., Boehm (10/53) LXT2824 
-B.C., Toscanini (8/54) (H)ALP1108 
Los Angeles P. O., Wallenstein (fps) ANTL1038 
Berlin P.O., Kempe nD (4/55) ABL3031 
Pittsburgh 5.0. ickcbee (7/55) CTL7083 

Scherchen’s performance of the Finale of 
the 8th is the most exciting thing I have 
heard on a record for a long time. Don’t 
miss it! He actually plays it at Beethoven’s 
metronome marking, a speed usually con- 
sidered impossible, and the result is tremen- 
dously exhilarating, the sort of Finale 
performance that would bring any concert- 
hall audience to its feet with cheers. 

Of course, this could not be brought off 
without an orchestra of the utmost skill (for 
even at this speed it is brilliantly played). 
No lesser collection of players could get 
away with this or, too, with the Finale of 
the 2nd Symphony. Who they are, one 
doesn’t know, for there is no orchestra of 
this name playing publically in London. 

But to return to the music. The whole of 
the 8th Symphony is played at speeds that 
are as near as matters Beethoven’s, as given 
in his metronome marks. This gives us a 
first movement that is faster than we usually 
hear, and I personally felt uncomfortable 
as I was listening ; but perhaps this is a 
matter of what one is used to and one 
should try to accustom oneself to it. The 
second movement, with such light and neat 
playing, is wholly delightful, and the 
Minuet is extremely alive and alert. This 
is certainly a performance to be heard, and 
heard over and over again, for it is full of 
revealing understanding. 


(11/51) LX3053 
(6/53) 33CX1039 
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Beethoven gave no metronome markings 
to his 2nd Symphony, so we lack such 
precise indications of what he really wanted. 
Scherchen takes the swift view again, with 
a slow movement speed that is almost 
allegretto in feeling. Toscanini and Schuricht 
play it similarly. Goossens’ performance is 
the very reverse, so much so that even if 
you prefer a slower speed, I doubt whether 
you will really enjoy that particular one. 
Scherchen continues with a delightfully 
fleet Scherzo and a Finale that is indeed 
allegro molto. 


This is a record as interesting as it is 
successful in its interpretations, and it is 
equally distinguished by the wonderful 
playing. The recording needed some top 
taken off on my gramophone and the 
volume turned up fairly high, but it was 
then very acceptable. fi. 


BLOCH. Voice in the Wilderness— 
Symphonic Poem. Schelomo— 
Hebraic Rhapsody for ’Cello and 
Orchestra. Zara Nelsova (’cello), 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet. 
Decca LXT5062 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Schelomo : 

L.P.O. Bloch LX3016 (11/50) 
Bloch’s music cries out precisely like a 
voice in the wilderness : calling to humanity, 
prophesying in desperation. He does not 
however, believe that humanity is finally 
beyond redemption (let us hope, without 
conviction, that he is right) ; and it happens 
that of all his prophetic works the only 
one which ends with the abandonment of 
hope is Schelomo—and this is due, Bloch 
himself has stated, to a misreading of the 

Book of Ecclesiastes. 


Ecclesiastes underlies Schelomo, but does 
not circumscribe it. Schelomo is a Hebraic 
Rhapsody in that it is titled by the Hebrew 
form of Solomon’s name, and in that the 
musical idiom—Bloch’s own—is coloured 
by traditional Jewish music, as Vaughan 
Williams’s is by traditiona! English music or 
Brahms’s by German. But the heartfelt 
pleading, among the most moving of our 
century, which underlies the music, arises 
from the woes of humanity, not from those 
specifically of Jewry. 

It was dissatisfaction with the idea of a 
solo voice for Schelomo (the usual reason 
given was Bloch’s inadequate knowledge of 
Hebrew, the only possible language to use) 
that led the composer to seek ways and 
means until he hit on the idea of using a 
solo ’cello; and so succeeded in writing 
the music most fitted to that instrument in 
the entire repertory. The total success, 
idiomatically, led him twenty-one years 
later to use similar forces for Voice in the 
Wilderness. The work differs in detail from 
its predecessor: where Schelomo is one 
long cry of anguish, the later work is in six 
clearly defined sections—movements, al- 
most—which contrast with each other, to 
some extent, in style. Gaiety is not to be 
found, nor any hint of it; but there is 


from time to time a serener beauty (particu- 
larly in the fourth section) than there is in 
Schelomo: the despairing outbursts of the 
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’cello are matched by the hope Bloch had 
discovered in a re-reading of Ecclesiastes. 


The earlier ten-inch issue of Schelomo 
retains the interest of Bloch’s own con- 
ducting; but in all other respects is 
distinctly improved on by the new. A 
better surface, elimination of hum, and 
greater clarity more than make up for 
some fractional loss of depth of tone ; and 
even this last is not evident in the Voice in 
the Wilderness, which is among the best of 
modern recordings. 


Similarly, whereas Zara Nelsova seemed 
to play Schelomo in the earlier version with 


skill and beauty indeed, but without the , 


last degree of passion, she has now found 
something of this last degree; and the 
result, added to the fine orchestral playing, 
is a memorable experience. 


The record as a whole is quite intensely 
rewarding. If enough of humanity will 
listen, the wilderness we choose to call the 
civilised world may flower yet ; and Bloch’s 
voice will have helped. M.M 


BRAHMS. Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York conducted 
by Bruno Walter. Philips ABR4037 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


Concertgebouw, Beinum yore 
N.B.C., Toscanini as) ( pee 4 
Berlin P.O.. Keilberth X66003 
Philharmonia, Karajan 8) 380% 1058 
Leipzig Radio S.O., yr (6/54) LPV69 


Vienna Op., Scherchen (6/54) WLP5189 
Philharmonia, Cantelli 7/5 
Los Angeles P. O., Wallenstein (1/55) A 
Chicago S.O., Kubelik (5/55) MG50007 
Berlin P.O., Jochum (6/55) DGM18182 
The first issue of the Brahms C minor 
Symphony complete and uncut on a ten- 
inch record is at least as good an occasion 
as any to thank Philips for their high level 
of common sense in spacing matters. They 
seem to be less hidebound by the 78-derived 
twelve-inch superstition than other com- 
panies, and also more ready to concede that 
the price at which a record sells is a factor, 
among others, that most prospective buyers 
consider—some of us with a high degree of 
application. 


Very conscious of an anticlimax, I must 
now add that though this version of the 
Brahms First is undoubtedly the cheapest, it 
does not seem to me to be also the best. 
Walter gives a warm reading of the sym- 
phony, but not always a fully .oving one: 
often a lack of leisureliness makes it difficult 
to savour the more reposeful moments of 
the music. He is not greatly assisted, here, 
by the orchestra: few of the solo wind play 
in a way that must compel the conductor to 
linger as he listens, to give the player time 


-to finish the phrase as beautifully as he has 


begun it. He doesn’t begin it beautifully— 
so Walter passes on to the next excitement ; 
and certainly, by the finale, there is excite- 
ment indeed. It must, however, penetrate 
a recording that is not the clearest or 
fullest. 


The version is sound enough, and it ranks 
as a most satisfactory cheap edition. But it 
leaves me unwavering, so far, in fidelity to 
Cantelli and the Philharmonia on H.M.V. 
ALP1152 ;_ they still sound superbly con- 
vincing. M.M. 
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MESSA DA REQUIEM—Verdi 


Choirs and Soloists with the RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 
Conductor : FERENC FRICSAY ° 2—12” LP’s DGM 18155/6 


SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE—Zerlioz 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Conductor: IGOR MARKEVITCH ° 12” LP DGM 18167 
SYMPHONY NO. 6 “PATHETIQUE ” 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra —Tschaikovsky 
Conductor : FERENC FRICSAY . 12” LP DGM 18104 


PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1—Tschaikovsky 


SHURA CHERKASSKY, Piano - The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: LEOPOLD LUDWIG ° 12” LP DGM 18013 


VIOLIN CONCERTO —Tschaikovsky 


DAVID OISTRAKH, Violin ° Sachsische Staatskapelle, Dresden 
Conductor: FRANZ KONWITSCHNY ° 12” LP DGM 18196 
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PRODUCTION 
~— THE BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS— Bach 
> Setar aaa meee - 10° LP AP 13016; 2—12” LP’s APM 14011/2 
ue ORGEL-BUCHLEIN—Bac 
>) HELMUT WALCHA, Organ ° 2—12” LP’s APM 14021/2 
_ MUSIC FOR THE ROYAL FIREWORKS 
m Suuae canon : ou ae 
> 
4 WATER MUSIC—Aandel 
WY The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Conductor: FRITZ LEHMANN 12” LP APM 14006 


Please write for inclusion in our mailing lists to: 
HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED - 8 CLARGES STREET - LONDON W.1 + GROSVENOR 3905 
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CLP. 1311 «1 want to make the biggest splash 
| can about this record. It is really fine music — the 
quality of the recording is admirable .. .” 


“The Gramophone”—November 1954. 


WLP. 5234 «Youcan lower the lights, sit back and 
close your eyes and let your imagination run riot as you 
listen to this record. Yes, it’s as good as that...” ’ 


or “Empire News”—24th July 1954. 











CLP. 1311 








WLP. 5234 











The Prefix WLP indicates 
a WESTMINSTER Recording. rv 








nxa RECORD COMPANY LIMITED : 
66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. | 
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WLP. 5225 «...This, clearly, is the version to have; 
it is first class in every way.” 
“, .. The recording has other virtues, as well as that of good 
balance. It is brilliant and full.” 

“The Gramophone”—June 1954. 


NLP. 91 «. . . This now becomes the recommended 
version of this work.” “Rimington Review”— April 1955. 





WLP. 5216 





_\NLP. 914 






Harold 
Italy 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
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TRPERK RODE, vicg WLP. 5216 «In every way an outstanding issue, 


PHILHARMONIC SriePpomy. Scherchen’s performance is a fine one ; well shaped, with 
OF tomoom plenty of fire.” 
MERMANN  ScuERcuey “The Gramophone ”—August 1954. 


NLP. 914 «.. . He gets (Scherchen) (what this 
thxa > music much depends on) an excellent recording, with 
ee | some of Nixa’s best brass. Vivid percussion too...” 

“The Gramophone”— October 1954. 
» J 
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NLP. 911 
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.. Make a nore of Us 
SOP YOU THOUS... 


...all the best recordings come to Keith Prowse to be played 

to you under perfect acoustic conditions in new luxury showrooms 
at 90, New Bond Street . . . here you can sit back and hear 

your chosen record in lovely and perfect surroundings . . . 

and they’re pretty sure to have your chosen record amongst 

their ‘ always available selection of over 100,000 ’ 


in all speeds and sizes. 


Keith Prowse stocks every size and make of record to suit every taste . . . in all speeds. 


KEITH PROWSE 


90 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 6000 (60 lines) 


1S9 NEW BOND ST., W.1. HYD 6000 45 ALDWYCH, W.C.2. TEM 2296 
5-6 COVENTRY ST., W.1. GER 2103 93 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1. SLO 4892 
71. BISHOPSGATE, €.C.2. LON 7981 4129 BAKER ST., W.I. HUN 0693 
50 FENCHURCH ST., E.C.3. MAN 6442 BOBBY'S, EASTBOURNE EASTBOURNE 7000 
47 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W.8. WES 3144 BOBBY’S, FOLKESTONE FOLKESTONE 3171 
CHIESMAN’S, LEWISHAM, MAIDSTONE, GRAVESEND 
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Polovtsian Dances from 
In the Steppes of 


BORODIN. 
“ Prince Igor”. 
Central Asia. 

IPPOLITOV-IVANOV. Caucasian 
Sketches, Op. 10. Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Philips NBL5015 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

Conductor and orchestra give us some 
outstanding playing on this record, alike in 
the most brilliant dances and in the more 
reflective moments. The Polovtsian Dances 
are not rushed through yet once again but 
get a real performance, while the less often 
heard Steppes of Central Asia is beautifully 
phrased. 

As to the Caucasian Sketches, those of us 
who had supposed that these rather thin 
pieces had lost their popularity are evidently 
wrong, for this is their fifth complete 
recording. The performance is again 
extremely good, though I wish conductors 
would take the Procession of Sardar (the 
last piece of the Suite) at a speed that gives 
its tune dignity rather than a jauntiness 
that makes it sound merely vulgar. I have 
tried it at a slower speed (justified by the 
composer’s metronome mark) and it is far 
more impressive. 

The recording is as good as are the 
performances, full of brilliance and quality. 
There is only a very slight reservation, that 
on the Borodin side the rhythm of some of 
the accompaniment figures is not always as 
clear as one would like to hear. But this 
scarcely detracts from an_ outstanding 
production. T.H. 


ELGAR. Variations on an Original 
Theme, Op. 36,“ Enigma”. ‘“Cock- 
aigne ”’—Overture, Op. 40. Sere- 
nade in E minor, Op. 20. Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
Philips ABL3053 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Enigma Variations : 


Concert Hall S.O., Goehr (3/53) CLP1154 
.S.0., Sargent (6/53) LXT2786 
L.P.O., Boult (7/54) (H)ALP1153 


Philharmonia, Weldon (12/54) 838SX1024 
N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini (12/54) (H)ALP1204 


I would respectfully submit that no one 
should be allowed to record the “‘ Enigma ” 
Variations again for at least five years. 
There are certainly three, perhaps four or 
even five, first-rate recordings available, 
and that is surely enough even for this 
lovely music. Nevertheless, I cannot deny 
that I enormously enjoyed every moment 
of the new Beecham recording, and I am 
inclined to think that it is the best of the 
lot. The quality of both playing and 
recording is superb. I would particularly 
commend the tremendous range between 
pianissimo and fortissimo (there is a 
wonderful burst of sound at the climax of 
the first variation, which Beecham other- 
wise plays very quietly) ; the string tone 
all through ; a quite magical quality of 
sound in “‘ Dorabella’’ ; the incisive brass 
in G.R.S.; the beautifully played ’cello 
solo in B.G.N. ; and the exciting urgency 
of the Finale. A few random comparisons 
may be of interest. With malice afore- 
thought, I compared the various beginnings 
of variation II, a villainously difficult 
moment for any conductor. I regret to 
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report that Beecham, Boult and Toscanini 
all failed to satisfy the examiners at this 
point; only Sargent achieves good en- 
semble, with Weldon a close second. 
(Incidentally, Weldon plays this variation 
very fast). The drums at the start of 
“ Troyte’”’? vary from the inaudible (Tos- 
canini) and the mushy (Sargent) to the 
superbly recorded sounds to be heard on 
the Beecham and Boult versions. The 
following variation (W.R.N.) is played fast 
by Beecham and Toscanini, slowly by 
Sargent and Boult. I would put Boult’s 
recording a very close second to Beecham’s, 
and Sargent’s next, though his is not such 
good value for money as the work takes 
more than one side. Toscanini’s inter- 
pretation seems to me wayward, and 
Goehr is alone in being poorly recorded. 

Beecham does not seem to me to have 
felt quite so much interest in the Cockaigne 
overture and the Serenade for Strings. By 
his own high standards his interpretations 
are a little superficial, though there are 
lovely moments in both works. But his 
‘“* Enigma ” Variations are superb. R.F. 


GLUCK. Don Juan—Pantomime 
Ballet. Vienna Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Rudolph Moralt. 
Nixa WLP5028 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I have long cherished the old 78 German 
recording, heavily cut of course, of Gluck’s 
Don Juan ballet and now we have, on the 
present disc, the whole of the wonderful 
score. Gluck composed the work in 1761, 
the year before the first performance of 
Orfeo and, as Einstein says in his book on 
the composer, “it is a masterpiece: never 
was his melodic invention richer and 
sounder ”’. 

_ I have not seen the label of the disc but 

the sleeve note is one of the most uncom- 

municative I have ever read. The three- 
act ballet is divided up into an overture 
and thirty-one movements and even if 
these are specified on the label who is 
going to be able to keep them in his head ? 

I shall therefore give a list of the move- 
ments at the end of this review because I 
most earnestly hope that Gluck’s music 
will become better known and appreciated. 
Why is this grand work never done by our 
ballet companies—or has it been when I 
wasn’t looking ? 

The performance is unfortunately rather 
rough and ready, with far too little attention 
paid to light and shade, and it is recorded 
with rather dry tone (it must date some 
time back, as it falls below Westminster’s 
usual high standard) but I personally 
am ready to overlook all defects for the 
sake of the music, though I should like to 
direct the attention of Sir Thomas Beecham 
to this score—he would make a wonderful 
job of it. 

Gluck has scored the ballet for flutes, 
oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets, trom- 
bones, strings, and harpsichord continuo. 
The latter is usually well heard but fails 
to tell in Don Juan’s Serenade, in which 
also the oboe sounds acid and the pizzicato 
accompaniment far too loud. (Mozart 
pays tribute to this melody in Pedrillo’s 
Serenade and again in the theme of the 
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variations of the D minor string quartet, and 
the Fandango in Figaro is obviously derived 
from the nineteenth number in Gluck’s 
score.) 

The high point of the ballet is the music 
of Don Giovanni’s death, every bar of 
which is charged with terror. Horns sound 
a sustained note below which the strings 
have a figure depicting Giovanni’s trem- 
bling, this music is repeated a fourth lower. 
Then the oboes sound four D's, on the 
last of which the trombones enter. As 
the end of the fated man draws near a C, 
six times sounded on trombones and strings, 
is followed by a fortissimo chord, the same 
passage being repeated a tone higher, and 
then come three A’s on the trombones, 
like a sentence of doom. Flames spring up, 
the earth opens, and the Don is delivered 
to the torments of the Furies (this last 
section was taken over by Gluck for the 
Dance of the Furies in Orfeo). 


Here, below, is the scenario of the ballet 
as Gluck gives it in his score : 


Act 1. A square in Madrid, with the 
Commander’s house. 
Overture. 
1. Andante grazioso (Don Giovanni, 
with servant and musicians). 
2. Andante. (Serenade to Donna 
Elvira). 
3. Allegro maestoso. (Intervention of 
the Commander). 
4. Allegro furioso. 
5. Allegro risoluto. (Duel). 
6. Risoluto moderato. 


. A party in Don Giovanni’s house. 

7. Gavotte. 

8. Brillante. 

g. Allegretto. 

10. Moderato. 

11. Giusto. 

12. Allegro-presto. 
the tower). 

13. Andante grazioso. 

14. Andante. (Scene of the Stone guest). 

15. Presto. 

16. Allegretto-presto. 
guests). 

17. Andante. 

18. Allegro  giusto. 
invitation). 

19. Moderato. 

20. Andante. (The Statue’s invitation). 

21. Grazioso. (Exit of the Statue). 

22. Allegretto. (Reappearance of the 

guests). 


Act 3. The Churchyard. 
23. Moderato-presto. (Don Giovanni). 
24. Risoluto e moderato. (The Com- 
mander descends). 


(The knocking in 


(Flight of the 


Giovanni’s 


(Don 


25. Allegro. 
26. Andante. (Don Giovanni’s 
27. Allegro. answer). 


28. Allegretto. 

29. Repetition of 26. 

30. Larghetto. (Tragic change). 

31. Allegro non troppo. (Dance of 
Furies). 


(The second act needs a word of explana- 
tion. The Commander appears at the 


party and is invited to dinner by the Don, 
who, in turn, is invited to dine at his 
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guest’s tomb. He accepts and conducts the 
Commander to the door, whereupon the 
frightened guests return. The recording is 
only grooved to mark off the acts, there 
being a turn-over after No. 16.) A.R. 


GLUCK. Ballet Suite, No. 1 (arr. Mottl). 

GRETRY. Ballet Suite (arr. Constant 
Lambert). ° New Symphony 
Orchestra of London conducted by 
Robert Irving. Decca LXT5063 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Gluck-Mottl, it may be remembered, was 
someone’s favourite composer in “ The 
Promenade Ticket ”’, and when that engag- 
ing book was written, this Ballet Suite was 
an annual Prom offering. Now it must be 
almost forgotten, for the great age of 
“* arrangements ”’ is over, and it is rather 
surprising that this Suite was thought 
worthy of resuscitation. For the two pieces 
from Orfeo, both confusingly called “‘ The 
Dance of the Blessed Spirits ”’, there is some 
justification, especially as Mottl has here 
shown restraint; they are sublimely 
beautiful. But the rest of the suite amounts 
to little. Musically the Grétry Suite on the 
other side amounts to even less. This is the 
thinnest of galant music, a handful of the 
innumerable dances this Belgian contempor- 
ary of Gluck wrote for his innumerable 
operas. In their place as an accompaniment 
to dancing they may do well enough, but 
they cannot hold the attention of the arm- 
chair listener. Lambert presumably 
arranged them for a Sadler’s Wells ballet, 
but, so far as I can judge, he left most of 
these pieces exactly as Grétry wrote them, 
and in many of them the instrumentation 
is dull and the harmonies banal to a degree. 
Only a few seemed to me worth recording. 
These two suites are given rather a routine 
performance with insufficient light and 
shade. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that the Grétry is mezzo-forte all through, 
but it gives that impression. Unqualified 
praise must, however, be given to Geoffrey 
Gilbert for his lovely playing of the more 
ornate “ Dance of the Blessed Spirits ”’. 

R.F. 


HAYDN. Symphony No. 97 in C major. 
Symphony No. 102 in B flat major. 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
Nixa WLP5062 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Symphony No. 97: 

Concertgebouw, Beinum (1/54) LXT2847 
Symphony No. 102: 
L.P.O., Solti (1/55) LXT2084 
The 97th Symphony gets quite a good 
performance, though it does not rival the 
older van Beinum, either in playing or in 
recording. There are places here and there 
where the violins could be more polished, 
the movement a little cleaner and the 
phrasing more stylish. To balance this 
there are high spots, notably the specially 
attractive playing of the Trio and of the 
whole of the Finale. Unfortunately some 
distortion is apparent in the recording of 
this last movement and this is avoided in 
the Decca record. Indeed, the whole of the 
sound there is warmer and more grateful 
than one hears on this new record. 
With the 102nd Symphony the choice is 
not so clear, since the older performance by 
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Solti is not so well calculated, particularly 
in his slow and laboured Minuet. (It 
should be an allegro Minuet and is so played 
by Scherchen.) Nor is Decca’s recordng 
on this disc at all ahead of Nixa’s. Scherchen’s 
performance of this symphony is at its best 
in the very beautiful playing of the slow 
movement (where he correctly uses a solo 
’cello, which Solti does not seem to do). In 
performance I prefer Scherchen to Solti, 
but the recording again has its faults. The 
violins are not always sufficiently clear in 
loud passages, and this side also shows some 
distortion towards the end. 


If you want the two symphonies on one 
disc, this, in spite of its weaknesses, should 
give you considerable pleasure. If you are 
interested primarily in the 97th, then go 
for van Beinum ; if in the 1ognd, then I 
think this new one is just preferable. T.H. 


KHACHATURIAN. Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra. Youri Boukoff 
(piano), Hague Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Willem van 
Otterloo. Philips ABR4039 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Lympany, L.P.O., Fistoulari (3/53) LXT2767 

No musician is going to pretend that this 
work represents any very profound or 
significant contribution to the concerto 
repertoire ; but its showy exotic character 
calls for no nose-in-the-air attitude either. 

It is exactly what its composer intended— 

an effective “‘ popular ”’ concerto which 

makes its appeal largely in terms of colour. 

The distaste felt for it by the authors of 

The Record Year led them to underrate the 

Decca version, about which, on re-hearing, 

I stick more or less to what I said in my 

review of March 1953, though I now find 

the surface swish exasperating and the 
deterioration in quality after the excellent 
first movement greater than I remembered. 

But that performance was admirable, and 

even though this new version costs about 

nine shillings less because of its 10-inch 
form (for all that it runs only one minute 
less than the Decca) and the surface is 
better (though not ideal), it is impossible 
to prefer it to the earlier issue either for 
playing or for recording. The first move- 
ment is the poorest here: the piano tone 
is wooden, the orchestra two-dimensional, 
the colour less vivid, the playing rather 
slapdash: there is a triviality about the 
first subject on its reappearance in the 
recapitulation because it doesn’t receive 
the great crashing weight it demands. One 
feels throughout the concerto that the 
soloist is far better than the support he 
here receives. In the slow movement, 

Boukoff plays sensitively, but the orchestra 

is none too subtle, and at the climax the 

synchronisation between them is distinctly 
shaky. For those interested in instrumenta- 
tion, by the way, Khachaturian’s flexatone 

(used in the Decca performance) is here 

replaced by a makeshift in the shape of a 

glockenspiel—another point lost. But the 

second side of the disc is better recorded 
than the first—the reverse is true in the 
previous version—and the finale is much 
the most successful movement: the tone of 
the piano is considerably improved, though 
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its volume should have been moderated 
somewhat to allow the trumpet subject to 
come through at bar 15. Boukoff does not, 
incidentally, make a cut in the cadenza as 
Moura Lympany did. In brief, the Decca 
is best for the first movement (and the 
second, too, if you can stand the swish), 
the Philips for the last. LS. 


LOCATELLI. Elegiac Symphony. 
Concerto Grosso in F minor, Op. 1, 
No. 8. Vienna Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Henry Swoboda. 
Nixa WLP50930 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Digging out yet more works from the 
seemingly inexhaustible mine of string 
music by Italian composers of this period 
does not always produce a valuable find, 
but Pietro Locatelli (a pupil of Corelli) 
should evidently be investigated further. 
The Elegiac Symphony, written in memory 
of his wife, is an impressive piece, often of 
originality and with many moving passages. 
The opening Lamento, with its throbbing 
bass, is outstandingly beautiful, probably, 
indeed, the best part of the whole work ; 
but the rest is full of good things, right 
through to the confident happiness of the 
end, marked La Consolatione. 

The Concerto Grosso begins equally ex- 
pressively—again, this is no merely routine 
work of its time—and it continues on a high 
level of thought and feeling. Indeed, I 
found it consistently more beautiful, if less 
original, than the Elegiac Symphony. 

Both works are very well played, and the 
recording of the strings, still not always a 
reliable feature of LP quality, is here 
excellent, with the addition of just about 
the right amount of harpsichord. A most 
attractive and valuable record. yi 


MOZART. Concerto No. 24 in C minor, 
K.491. Concerto No. 26 in D major, 
K.537, ‘“ Coronation ”’. Robert 
Casadesus (piano), Orchestra con- 
ducted by George Szell. Philips 
ABL3030 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Concerto No. 24: 
Badura-Skoda, V.S.O., Prohaska 


(2/54) WLP5097 


Curzon, L.S.O., Krips (4/54) LXT2867 


Kraus, V.S.O., Moralt (5/54) PL6880 
Concerto No. 26: 
Kraus, V.S.O., Moralt (8/53) PL7300 


Demus, Vienna Op., Horvath (11/54) WLP5183 
Bachauer, New London Orch., Sherman 
(11/54) (H)DLP1006 
Each new recording of a Mozart piano 
concerto is the signal for gramophone 
reviewers to hold their breath and to hope: 
for some reason, as we have all said many 
a time, it seems next to impossible to secure 
a first-class performance of any of them in 
LP form. Let me say right away, to end the 
suspense on this occasion, that this new 
pair is no more successful than its pre- 
decessors. The anonymous orchestra plays 
with great sensitivity and finesse (its wood- 
wind episodes in the Larghetto of the C minor 
are beautifully done), and Casadesus plays 
at least the slow movements with tenderness 
and elegance ; but elsewhere the soloist 
falls well short of the ideal, while the 
recording is for the most part thoroughly 
depressing. Let us take the C minor first. 
We can hastily put aside the whimsical and 
uncontrolled Vox performance: that leaves 
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Recorded in Zagreb 

Josip Slavenski Sinfonia orienta 

The Belgrade Philharmonic Orchestra with Chorus 
conducted by Zhika Zdravkovich 

Soloists: Melanie Bugarinovich (Contralto) 
Dushan Tzveych (Tenor) 

Dushan Popovich (Baritone) 

Zharko Tzveych (Bass) LXT 5057 


Kreshimir Baranovich The gingerbread heart-Ballet suite 
The Belgrade Philharmonic Orchestra 

conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich 

Fran Lhotka The devil in the village—Ballet suite 

The Orchestra of the National Opera House, Zagreb 
conducted by Fran Lhotka LXT 5058 


Mussorgsky Boris Godunov 

Miro Changalovich, Melanie Bugarinovich, 
Stepan Andrashevich, Miro Branjnik, — 
Branko Pivnichki, Zharko Tzevych 

with supporting cast 

and The Chorus and Orchestra of 

The National Opera, Belgrade 

conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich LXT 5054-6 


Recorded in Belgrade 


Borodin Prince Igor 

Dushan Popovich, Valeria Heybalova, 
Zharko Tzveych, Melanie Bugarinovich 
with supporting cast and 

The Chorus and Orchestra of 

The National Opera, Belgrade 

conducted by Oscar Danon LXT 5049-53 


Mussorgsky Khovanshchina 

Nicholas Tzveych, Alexander Marinkovich, 
Drago Startz, Miro Changalovich, 

Melanie Bugarinovich, Sofiya Jankovich 

with supporting cast and 

The Chorus and Orchestra of 

The National Opera, Belgrade 

conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich LXT 5045-8 
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SUPERB HIGH FIDELITY RECORDINGS 











WLP. 5122 
BACH 
Cantata No. 140 “Wachet Auf” 


SSESLTTIST ILS, 
COLLIE SI AAs 
2 Cantata No. 32 “Liebster Jesu Mein Verlangen” 
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Mcegda Laszlo 
Magda Laszlo, soprano;Waldemar Kmentt, tenor; 
Alfred Poell, bass; Akademiechor 

Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
Conducted by Hermann Scherchen 
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WLP. 5181 
GRANADOS Twelve Spanish Dances 


Minueto. Oriental. Zarabanda. Villanesca. 
Andaluza (Playera.) 
Jota (Rondella aragonesca) 






Valenciana. Asturiana. Mazurca. 





WLPY. 6736 WLP. 5028 Danza Triste. Zambra. Arabesca. 
José Echaniz, piano. 

Piano Waltzes from Vienna No. 2 GLUCK 

Skaters’ Waltz. Pantomime Ballet “Don Juan” 

Girls from Baden. Vienna Symphony Orchestra 

Treasure Waltz, Conducted by Rudolph Moratt, WIP. 5128 

Come On In. RAMEAU 


Suite in A Minor. Suite in E Minor 
Fernando Valenti, harpsichord 


RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.|I. 


Herbert Seiter, piano. 
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4 FOR YOUR COLLECTION 





Margaret Ritchie 


NLP. 921 

SONG RECITAL 

Crown the Altar. Purcell. 
The Blessed Virgin’s 
Expostulation. Purcell. 

The Evening Hymn. Purcell. 
Bid Me Discourse. Bishop 


O Ravishing Delight. Arne 


Das Veilchen. K.476 Mozart 
An Chloe. Mozart 

An Die Musik. Schubert 

Der Knabe. Schubert 

Die Vogel. Schubert 


Die Junge Noune. Schubert. 





NLP. 907-1 /3 Three 12” records 

MESSIAH Complete Recording 

Margaret Ritchie, soprano; Constance Shacklock, contralto; 
William Herbert, tenor; Richard Standen, bass; 

London Philharmonic Choir; London Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Hermann Scherchen 


Tell Me Lovely Shepherd. Boyce 


Ridente la Calma. K.210 a Mozart 
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Margaret Ritchie, soprano 
George Malcolm, harpsichord 
and piano 








Gretchen am Spinnrade. Schubert 


Hermann Scherchen 
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Photo and oscillograph of Cy Laurie playing a characteristically agile embroidery of a phrase from ‘* King of the Zulus”’ 


‘Scotch Boy 111’is suppliedin1200-ft.lengths on easily- 
threaded, 7” plastic spools, and also in 600-ft. and 2400- 
ft. lengths. All these lengths are free from splices. 
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Of all the different bases that are used for magnetic recording tapes, 
none can match the precise uniformity of cast cellulose acetate. ‘Scotch 
Boy 111’, with its cellulose acetate base, offers recordists the most 
exact uniformity of response that any tape can provide. ‘Scotch Boy 111’ 
is the best of all tapes for high-precision recording, whether of voice, 
instrument, or mechanical sound. 


For laboratory experiments that require the utmost uniformity of 
response ‘Scotch Boy 111’ is the natural choice: at 1000 c/s its output 





variation within each reel is less than + 4 db., and the variation from 
reel to reel is less than $ db. ‘Scotch Boy 111’ is used by the services for 


experiments that involve the precise measurement of mechanical and 





other sounds, and by sound technicians and expert recordists all over 
the world. | 


Record on ‘Scotch Boy II!’ 
-the tape with the cellulose acetate base 
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the Decca (which has good solo and 
orchestral playing, an affectionate and alive 

rformance save for a rather under- 
vitalised finale, woolly piano quality, in- 
creasingly puddingy tutti tone and some 
progressive deterioration) and the West- 
minster (harshly recorded, with disagreeable 
woodwind, alert if rather too fierce in 
reading, and with a stiff, graceless slow 
movement). The new Philips is congested 
in tone in the first movement, better in the 
Larghetto, and horribly fuzzy in the louder, 
more martial variations of the finale. The 
orchestra is in good form, however, and 
Casadesus, save for a general tendency to 
overplay bravura passages (in his first- 
movement cadenza you can sense his delight 
as he goes all Beethoven), reveals a good 
sense of style. His Larghetto, quiet and 
contemplative, is certainly the best available 
(although he should have done something 
about filling in on the pauses) ; and it is 
only a pity that he and the conductor do 
not at first see eye to eye about the speed of 
the finale. On balance, there is little to 
choose between this and the Curzon version. 


The other side is frankly unfortunate ; 
but then, this Concerto invariably is. The 
Vox must be put out of court through poor 
ensemble and unrhythmical playing ; 
Westminster has a soloist who is good in 
the first movement, wooden in the slow 
(which he takes very slowly) and rather 
unsteady in the finale, a moderate orchestra 
and mostly very poor recording; the 
H.M.V. recording is better, if a bit rough 
in places, has fairly good ensemble, and a 
soloist who, for all her attractive clarity, 
infuriates by her persistent hurrying and 
her inability to relax. In no instance does 
the newcomer earn very high marks. The 
reading is vitiated by a wholly indefensible 
Allegro speed for the final Allegretto which 
causes detail to be swallowed up and the 
whole movement reduced to a mere rush- 
through. Casadesus plays the slow move- 
ment elegantly (rightly ornamenting the 
pauses in this case) but sounds cold and 
uninterested in the opening Allegro, in 
which his phrasing is inflexible and his 
whole approach matter-of-fact. As for the 
recording—the balance between piano and 
orchestra is ill-judged, there is a pre-echo 
to start the finale, in all forte passages the 
orchestral tone is congested, and in the 
finale the coarseness passes into real dis- 
tortion. Oh dear ! 


PROKOFIEV. Symphony No. 1 in 
D major, “ Classical *, Op. 25. 
TCHAIKOVSKY. Serenade in C major 
for String Orchestra, Op. 48. 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by William Steinberg. 
Capitol CTL7084 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Classical Symphony : 
Philharmonia, Markevitch (6/53) 33CX1049 
Conservatoire, Ansermet 
(11/53) LXT2833 or LW5096 
aerate S.0., Ormandy (2/54) 383C1025 


/ 
-B.C. S.0., Toscanini (3/54) (H)ALP1107 
Philharmonia, Malko (6/55) (H)CLP1044 


Serenade in C : 
Philharmonia, Kletzki (7/54) 383CX1164 
Steinberg takes an exceedingly brisk 
view of the Prokofiev. It is also, of course, 
possible to dawdle too much over the work, 


and in particular to inflate the slow move- 
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ment beyond its capacity ; but in seeking 
grace and lightness a happy medium 
between these extremes must surely be 
found. Accepting Steinberg’s view—possible 
in the first movement, but not, I would 
suggest, in the finale—the orchestra do play 
extremely well—brisk and precise, no 
doubt fully up to the conductor’s require- 
ments. An occasional string bosh shot in 
the finale excepted ; it just won’t go at that 
tempo. The poor finale, again, for a minor 
oddity: the tune beginning at bar 79 
Steinberg, not Prokofiev, takes as a violin 
solo, which is quite a reasonable alteration. 
But on the repeat there seems uncertainty 
about whether it is to be solo or tutti, and 
in the result it sounds as if two or three 
strings play it: a sound that is never 
attractive. 

A more unqualified success attends the 
Tchaikovsky, which is quite first-rate. Here 
tk +re is vitality, which is not the same thing 
as excessive speed ; and the Elegy is kept 
most usefully moving. There is, too, 
breadth where called for, as in the Intro- 
duction ; and both vitality and breadth 
are allied to a wealth of string tone, which 
does not disappear in the muted sections, 
and fine string playing. The recording, 
too, is exceedingly good (but why no scrolls 
between movements ?)—good enough to 
make this version clearly preferable even 
to the Philharmonia’s excellent alternative. 

A recommendation for the Classical 
Symphony is less easily given, and depends 
anyway substantially on preference in 
couplings. On its own the symphony may 
be had only in Ansermet’s slightly pedestrian 
version, nevertheless well recorded, on 
Decca LW5096. Markevitch couples it 
with seemingly half the repertory—a 
Three Cornered Hat suite, La Valse, and 
L’Apprenti Sorcier ; Toscanini with Gersh- 
win’s American in Paris. Considering only 
the Classical Symphony, I prefer to any of 
these Malko and the Philharmonia on 
H.M.V. CLP1044; but there it is the 
fill-up to Prokofiev’s Seventh Symphony, 
which may not be found so rewarding. I 
hope, on the whole, that Tchaikovsky 
decides the day. M.M. 


STRAUSS, R. Ein Heldenleben— 
Symphonic Poem, Op. 40. Joseph 
Krachmalnich (solo violin), Phila- 
delphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Philips ABL3061 


2 in., 36s. 54d.). 


(1 
V.P.O., Krauss (12/52) LXT2729 


Minneapolis S.O., Dorati (11/54) MG50012 
Chicago S.O., Reiner (6/55) (H)ALP1209 


There were three excellent recordings of 
Ein Heldenleben before this one arrived, but 
there is no denying that this music suits the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and its conductor 
down to the ground. This is a fine perform- 
ance, and the recording is full and rich. 
In fact there are now four excellent record- 
ings of this work, and I am at a loss which 
to recommend. The new Philips is much 
more resonant than the Mercury, and 
rather less so than the quite unusually 
resonant H.M.V. I personally liked the 
quality of it very much, and the balance of 
the instruments is very good too. A special 
word of praise for the balance of the solo 
violin—he sounds quite a long way off, in 
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fact very much as he would in a concert 
hall. One is so used to hearing soloists of 
all kinds recorded at arm’s length from one’s 
ear that the real thing comes as quite a 
shock ; a very salutary one. I must add 
that the violinist’s playing is beyond 
reproach. The battle music sounded more 
exciting and less long-winded than it 
usually does, but on the other hand 
Ormandy did not reconcile me to the over- 
leisurely closing section. A very fine 
record, as good as, but not I think better 
than its three rivals. R.F. 


STRAUSS, R. Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks, Op. 28. Don Juan, 
Op. 20. Death and Transfigura- 
tion, Op. 24. Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Jascha 
Horenstein. Vox PLgo60 (12 ‘1, 
36s. 54d.). 

Only last month I was lamenting that 
Death and Transfiguration existed only in a 
good performance but an old recording, or 
a superficial one in a new recording. I 
sighed for a deeply felt performance, 
beautifully recorded—and here it is! 
Horenstein sets the right mood at once with 
most sensitive playing, and the recording 
of these opening pages backs him up. This 
imaginative start leads to an allegro that has 
all the spaciousness that Steinberg’s lacked. 
There is some most beautiful solo violin 
playing. The whole impact of this per- 
formance, indeed, is very moving. 

The recording is admirable in quality 
and generally in balance, though the 
trombones might sometimes tell more (they 
are adequate at the spot where Strauss 
directs them to be particularly overwhelm- 
ing) and the gong at the end is not audible 
enough to give the listener that shiver down 
the spine that he ought to get. But these 
two points are small indeed compared with 
the qualities of this most satisfying per- 
formance and recording. 

Till and Don Juan long appeared on 
opposite sides of 12-inch LPs: then Philips 
got them on a 10-inch ; now Vox have put 
them on to a single side of a 12-inch, and 
without any noticeable loss of quality. 
Unfortunately, the performances are not so 
satisfying as is Death and Transfiguration. 
They are played brilliantly enough but the 
readings of both are comparatively super- 
ficial. Till lacks tenderness. Here is 
brilliance but not much charm. Don Juan 
often lacks real expressiveness. Points are 
missed in both performances—the missing 
points in Don Juan, for instance, can all be 
discovered in Toscanini’s amazing per- 
formance. Perhaps Horenstein has con- 
ducted these two too often. His other 
performance on this disc is a very different 
matter indeed. - 





Record Reviews 


Have you ever felt the need of an index 
to all Classical records reviewed in ‘“‘ The 
Gramophone”’ ? 

If so, the Classical LP Catalogue will 
solve your difficulties, listing all classical 
LPs, MPs and 45s issued and reviewed in 
“The Gramophone” since June, 1950. Full 
details on page 105 of this issue. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


DOHNANYI. Quartet No. 3 in A minor, 
Op. 33- 

DVORAK. Quartet No. 6 in F major, 
* American”, Op. 96. Hollywood 
String Quartet. Capitol CTL7098 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Dvorak Quartet : 
Griller Quartet (1/51) LXT2530 
Hungarian Quartet (8/54) CLP1157 

I am glad to see that the misleading and 
offensive sub-title given to Dvorak’s F 
major Quartet in the two previous record- 
ings listed above has been changed to 
** American ” which at least is accurate as 
to the place of origin if largely irrelevant 
as to the contents of the work. 

The acoustic of the new recording is 
rather that of the room than, as was the 
case in the Hungarians, recording, of the 
concert hall: and in point of balance, 
clean sound, and silent surface, it is the 
best of all. The performance combines 
the merits of the other two, poetry in the 
Grillers, vitality in the Hungarians, while 
avoiding the rather explosive dynamics and, 
except once or twice, sometimes shrill top 
line of the one in the former recording. 

The viola, as in these, is too loud in the 
opening bars and the Hollywood Quartet 
make the accompaniment in the slow 
movement up to the entry of the ’cello 
slightly too prominent; the Grillers did 
this the best of the three. 

The Dohnanyi A minor Quartet, which 
I do not remember to have heard before, 
has much rich and lovely sound in it but not 
much meaning. It must be fun to play, so 
skilfully does the composer write for the 
strings, and it is played here for all it is 
worth, and more. The middle movement, 
a rather beautiful solemn tune with varia- 
tions, one a brilliant scherzo, is the most 
interesting, and none of the work is dull. 
The playing, as I have suggested, is mag- 
nificent and the recording equally so. A.R. 


DVORAK. Piano Quintet in A major, 
Op. 81. Edith Farnadi (piano), 
Barylli Quartet. String Quartet 
in A flat major, Op. 105. Barylli 
Quartet. Nixa WLP5337 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Quintet in A major : 

Quintetto Chigiano 
Quartet in A flat major : 
Barchet Quartet (11/54) PL7570 
This record contains nearly seventy 
minutes of music, and for that reason at 
least is excellent value for money. (The 
other two recordings mentioned above 
spread a single work over two sides). Ona 
first-rate gramophone I could detect little 
deterioration of quality near the end 
of each side, though on a moderately- 
priced machine quality did fall away 
somewhat. Unfortunately, I cannot praise 
the quality of the sound as a whole. In the 
piano quintet the violins are thin and 
pinched, and this is certainly not the 
players’ fault. Generally there is insufficient 
bass, a defect aggravated by the too-distant 
balance of the ’cello. The playing is 
beautifully polished, but I much prefer the 
fuller quality and more romantic inter- 


(11/50) LXT2519 
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pretation of the now somewhat elderly but 
still wonderfully fine Chigiano version. 

The quartet on the reverse side enjoys 
better treatment from the engineers, though 
I again prefer the rougher but more red- 
blooded playing of the Barchet Quartet 
on the rival Vox recording. Nevertheless, 
those who can stomach something less 
than the best in quality can hardly fail to 
be attracted by the possibility of getting 
two such lovely works for the price of one. 

R.F. 


HAYDN. Trio No. 27 in F major. Trio 
No. 4 in E major. Trio No. 17 in 
E flat major. Trio No. 29 in 
F major. Jean Fournier (violin), 
Antonio Janigro (’cello), Badura- 
Skoda (violin). Nixa WLP5293 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Like the earlier disc of Haydn Piano 
Trios reviewed in January, this one presents 
pretty but rather superficial playing. 
Badura-Skoda is vigorous and deft, Fournier 
is neat but a little pinched in tone. Haydn 
wrote so unadventurous a ’cello part that 
it is rather hard to say anything about 
Janigro, but when one notices him he 
seems to be playing well. The trio do not 
suggest that they have lived with, loved and 
studied the works for years together— 
chamber music on less than highest, but 
nevertheless an enjoyable, level. 

To someone who has not acquired the 
earlier disc and is now wondering which 
one to begin with, I would recommend 
this later record. In particular the E 
major Trio is very fine. The recording, like 
most of Nixa’s of chamber music, is clean 
but unresonant. 

It should also be noted that the study of 
*‘the esteemed Karl Geiringer”’, much 
drawn on for the sleeve-note, is not 
published in this country by W. W. Norton, 
but by Allen and Unwin. A.P., 





THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

Further to our Editorial reference in the 
April issue of THE GRAMOPHONE full details 
are now available of the forthcoming 
American and Mozart tours by the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra. 


American Tour: Autumn, 1955. 


OCTOBER.—23rd, Washington, D.C. ; 
New York City; 26th, New York City; 27th, 
Newark, N.J.; 28th, New York City; 29th, 
Washington, D.C. ; 31st, Huntingdon, W. Va. 

NOVEMBER.—tst, Charleston, W. Va.; 2nd, 
Columbus, Ohio; 3rd, Toledo, Ohio; 5th, 
Chicago, Ill. ; 6th, Chicago, Ill.; ‘7th, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; 8th, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 9th, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; 10th, Detroit, Mich. ; 
11th, Toronto, Ont.; 13th, New York City; 
14th, Baltimore, Md. ; 
16th, Troy, N.Y.; 17th, Burlington, Vt. ; 
18th, Portland, Me.; 19th, Boston, Mass. 

Mozart Tour: January-February, 1956. 

JANUARY.—28th, Salzburg; 29th, Munich ; 
goth, Freiberg ; 31st, Zurich. 

FEBRUARY.—tst, Berne; 2nd, Strasbourg ; 
grd, Paris; 4th, Paris; 6th, London (Royal 
Festival Hail). 

The Orchestra, which was founded by 
Mr. Walter Legge, its present Artistic 
Director, will be conducted at all the above 
concerts by Herbert von Karajan. 


25th, 


15th, Philadelphia ; - 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Six Partitas : No. 1 in B flat 
major; No. 2 in C minor; No. 3 
in A minor; No. 4 in D major; 
No. 5 in G major; No. 6 in E minor. 
Badura-Skoda (piano). Nixa WLP 
6303-1/3 (three 12 in., 1ogs. 44d.). 

Each partita fills one side of a disc in 
this set, and there is room for all the repeats 
except those of the Allemande and Gigue 
in VI, the longest of these suites. They are 
conscientiously coupled so that anyone 
with an automatic gramophone, three 
hours to spare, and a burning desire to hear 
all six partitas in their published order 
need only get up once; in other words, 
VI backs I, and this at least has the 
advantage of putting two of the best on a 
single disc for those who cannot afford 
the lot. 

The balance varies surprisingly from 
one partita to another; in I and V the 
microphone was close to the piano, perhaps 
a shade too close, while in the others it 
must have been a considerable distance 
away. III is distinguished by an excess of 
bass, and IV (on my copy) by an altogether 
excessive amount of surface noise. But 
only this last should be regarded as a 
major defect; generally the quality, 
though in no way outstanding, is reasonably 


Badura-Skoda’s interpretations are un- ~ 
fussy, seriously-intentioned, and at times 
sensitive. He adopts a very slow tempo for 
the Allemandes, and for this historians will 
support him, but elsewhere his tempi seem 
at times unreasonably slow. Surely the 
opening Fantasia of III is a quick piece 
and not a slow one, while the funereal 
speed of the (as I had always thought) 
jovial Aria in IV robs the subsequent 
Sarabande of all contrast. In II he even 
plays the Courante and the Sarabande at 
the same tempo. Most of the Courantes 
would have benefited from more brilliant 
treatment, and he can play with consider- 
able brilliance when he chooses, as he 
demonstrates in the Gigue of IV. He 
shows some knowledge of baroque style, 
‘* double-dotting ” the Toccata of VI and 
at any rate some of his turns are correct. 
He seems a little bothered by the turns in 
the first movement of I, and leaves a good 
many out in the later partitas, perhaps on 
the grounds that they are less effective on 
the piano than on the harpsichord. But 
he should not have been so inconsistent in 
the Sarabande of III where a turn is part 
of the main tune; it is impossible to 
foretell whether he will play the next one 
or not in this piece. 


He uses commendably little sustaining 
pedal, but rather too much of the soft 
pedal in V where it produces a somewhat 
woolly tone. He is not above occasional 
pianistic alterations, and I personally do 
not object to these. The only obvious 
example is the Toccata of VI, in which he 
extends the rising arpeggios by an additional 
octave, thereby reaching notes that were 
not on Bach’s keyboard at all, but producing 
a good effect all the same. He plays the 
difficult, elusive Sarabandes in V and VI 








